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‘Porgy and Bess’ 


The Work and its Conception 


As with Wozzeck, so with Porgy and Bess, we have had to wait years 
before seeing a production in London. But we were probably wise in not 
attempting to mount this negro piece with our own resources even if we had 
been permitted to do so, which I understand was not the case. The owners 
of the copyright were justified; only an all-American cast can do this work 
justice, and of course that, in the last analysis, will prove one of its limitations, 

It is not my purpose to discuss the actual production or attempt to assess 
the value of the music beyond remarking that the orchestration seemed very 
thin. I intend to leave those considerations to more competent hands. But 
I would like to ponder some of the preconceptions or misconceptions which 
lie behind a work of this nature. 

It is an accident that I find myself writing this on a café table in Harlem, 
surrounded by the litter of clam chowder, with a buck negro like Crown 
who is interrupting me all the while. I can see from his King Kong-like grin 
that he regards my scribbling with inborn suspicion. ‘Writing is just sissy, 
yes sir’, he tells me. No doubt he’s got something there, for he boasts he 
can’t sign his name, but like most labourers here heowns a Buickst raight eight. 
But perhaps this irrelevant background may help me to focus on Catfish Row? 
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The Divorce scene with Porgy (Hutcherson), Bess (Leonardos), and Lawyer 
Frazier (LeMarr). Action photo Roger Wood 


individuality’ and—if I might coin a word—slunked themselves in the ‘deep 
unconsciousness of the inarticulate mob’. He was for the muffled tom-toms 
as opposed to the clarity of the flute—and The Plumed Serpent is as far from 
The Magic Flute as the adolescent sentiment of Lady Chatterley is from the 
mature sophistication of Dona Ana. 

What is this to do with Porgy and Bess and opera? When I write of opera 
I am thinking of Mozart. Now to make an enormous simplification, geo- 
graphical in extent, one could make this case: that the consciousness, and the 
sense of values which lie behind Mozart and which ultimately determine the 
delicious precision of his writing, derive from Athens. It is, one might say, 
the quintessence of the West: the brain supreme above the belt. 

On the other hand, Porgy and Bess derives from Baku or Berber; though it 
is not worthy itself of being considered a prototype, it is indicative of 
tendencies in the opposite direction from Mozart in which we see animalism 
romanticized, the sordid sentimentalised, and finally the mob deified. For 
Folk Opera is really only another word for mob opera. 

In a brief note like this it is impossible to clinch my case. But when you 
listen to Gershwin’s vague vamping, obvious though attractive melodies and 
superficial counterpoint, you yearn for the clarity and preciseness of the 
classicism which was Mozart, or the neo-classicism which is Strawinsky 
and Britten. 

Nor can I 'et the libretto go by without remarking that it evades the 
essential dramatic movement in the piece. Drama, and that goes for opera 
too, is nothing if it is not action. And in dramatic action it is not enough to 
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show a character moving from one place to another, from one violent act 
to another whether mere murder or sheer rape. Dramatic action must be 
based on action within a character, which internal conflict and indecision is 
finally resolved or frustrated in external action. 

It is all very well to show Bess leaving Porgy for the bright lights of the 
Bronx with Sportin’ Life. But to funk the number which could have portrayed 
her moment of indecision, of temptation, is, to my mind, to avoid writing 
the opera altogether. 

And lastly, for Crown opposite is getting impatient and wants to teach 
me how to play crap—it seemed to me that though Porgy and Bess will sail 
around for the rest of this century, it is in fact already wrecked on the usual 
operatic hazard: recitative. Plainly Gershwin never thought clearly enough 
about this stylistic problem. A great deal is unaccompanied, yet some is set: 
it lacks consistency. And in the final let down when Porgy announces that 
he’s going to follow Bess to New York the unaccompanied speech punctures 
the musical texture. It is as though the opera’s trousers fell off before our 
eyes. It is both bathetic and embarrassing, most embarrassing. 

Ronald Duncan. 
The Work and its Performance 

‘The music is almost entirely without shape, but maybe the piece is all 
right if you treat it as musical comedy and not as opera’ about sums up what 
those who did not care for Porgy and Bess felt. Of course, there was also a 
more enthusiastic reaction, which in brief felt it was wonderful. How 
justifiable was either view? 

It is almost impossible to produce a satisfactory definition of Opera; if it 
is drama carried on in terms of music, how does one explain that The Bartered 
Bride belongs to the family and The Merry Widow does not? If singing is 


Catfish Row—the scene of most of the action of ‘Porgy and Bess’ (Act II, scene ii) 
Photo Roger Wood 








‘I loves you, Porgy’: Warfield and Pryce in Act II, scene ii 


brought into the definition, is Weill’s Dreigroschenoper admitted and 
Strawinsky’s L’ Histoire du Soldat excluded? Whatever one’s private defini- 
tion, it seems to me that Porgy and Bess is a prime example of folk opera at a 
fairly early stage of development—a sort of negro Ruslan and Ludmilla in 
fact. That its basis is the popular revue or musical comedy is surely a source 
of strength not of weakness, particularly if it should be the means of initiating 
a line of folk operas made by, with and for negroes. On the other hand, it 
seems to me difficult to deny that the composer makes very little attempt to 
shape his piece as a musical whole, and such a contention is tacitly ad- 
mitted in the present production where there has been no hesitation 
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about removing a bit of music from 
where Gershwin put it, and trans- 
ferring it to where somebody else 
thinks it would be more effective.* 
With all his flair for the theatre, 
Gershwin has risked filling his score 
with musical and dramatic ‘high- 
lights’, and has not paid enough 
attention to the vital contribution 
which is made by a deliberate lower- 
ings of the tension. Such a reduction 
has been made once or twice with 
outstanding skill and effect—for in- 
stance, the divorce scene, the street- 
cries, and the charming and witty 
scene between Serena and the Detec- 
tive, when she denies all knowledge 
of Crown’s death—but elsewhere is 
largely ignored. Ronald Duncan has 
referred to the composer’s ill-advised 
inclusion of a good deal of accom- 
panied recitative. One wonders 
whether it would still be possible to 
change to spoken dialogue; the recita- 
tive makes an unfortunate impression. 

The most important feature of the 
opera is the portrayal of the many- 
sided character of Catfish Row itself, 
with its variegated collection of in- 
habitants and its daily mixture of 
comedy and tragedy. This, the 
central figure of Porgy, for all its 
prominence, is never in danger of 
swamping, as is unfortunately not 
the case with the secondary figure of 
Bess. Her departure with Sportin’ 
Life I cannot help finding incom- 
patible with the deeply-felt expression 
of the Love Duet or / loves you, 
Porgy. The elopement episode is 
introduced in defiance of the logic 


* Even so, the present transfer of the Buzzard 
song from immediately after the divorce scene (in 
this production, Act I, scene 3) to the third scene 
of Act IIT showed that Gershwin knew-best. The 
burden of the Chorus’s song, Porgy’s young again, 
is excellent at the beginning of his liaison with 
Bess, but out of place when they are just going to 
tell him that she has left him. 


‘It ain't necessarily so’: Cab Callo- 
way as Sportin’ Life 


The Crap Game from Act I, scene i. 
Action photos Roger Wood 





Helen Dowdy as Lily, the Strawberry 
Woman. Action photo Roger Wood 


developed in Gershwin’s musical 
treatment of Bess; as it stands, its 
aim seems to be to show how Porgy 
reacts to yet another blow rather than 
to throw additional light on the 
character of Bess. Perhaps the fault 
is Gershwin’s for enlisting our sym- 
pathy too strongly for Bess, and, as 
Mr. Duncan points out, for not 
having provided musical expression 
and explanation for the change of 
heart; perhaps it lies in the com- 
pression of the original story to make 
it suitable for operatic treatment. 
Whatever the reason, the effect is 
disturbing as it throws doubt on 


sincerity which the music has already established—as if Jenik in The Bartered 


Bride had made his bargain with Kezal ignorant that he himself was the eldest 
son of Tobia Micha and had conveniently found this out later. 

But, when all is said and done, what opera has not got its weaknesses? 
Porgy and Bess has the advantage of a good libretto, full of lively writing and 
with lyrics that are as good as anything of their kind anywhere. The music 
is distinguished for its vitality and tunefulness—two most important operatic 


characteristics—and numbers like Summertime, A woman is a sometime 


thing, It takes a long pull to get there, I got plenty o° nuttin’, Bess, you is my 
woman now, It ain't necessarilv so, and the street cries have already become 
part of American folk-lore. The shape of the work depends on the firm 
foundation of its libretto which is strong enough to provide a real emotional 
direction; its character comes from 
the memorable quality of its tunes 
from that, and the sincerity with 
which its theme is put over. 
There is of course another thing 
on which Porgy relies, like every 
other folk opera, and that is the high 
spirits of its performance. One can 
have little but praise for the present 
one, taken as a whole. The produc- 
tion, by Robert Breen (who, with 
Blevins Davis, is responsible for the 
whole presentation) is on a very high 
level, and full of excellent touches. 


Ray Yeats as the Crab Man 


Opposite: The Storm Scene 
Action photos Roger Wood 























Bess (Leonardos) makes up her mind to go off with Sportin’ Life (Calloway) 
Photo Roger Wood 


The cast itself is splendidly secure and puts the work over with a maximum of 
energy, although it would not be hard to imagine some roles in the opera 
better sung (Crown, for instance). Leontyne Price is a splendid Bess. Hers 
is a pure-sounding lyric soprano voice, and she sang really beautifully, the 
repeat of Summertime in the first scene of Act III revealing an exquisitely 
drawn line, and her easy, musical performance of the Love Duet and / loves 
you Porgy, being of really fine quality. Warfield is said to be an exceptional 
Porgy, but LeVern Hutcherson, whom I saw (October 20), gave a touching 
and pleasantly sung performance, which was consistently worked out and 
entirely equal to the demands of the role. There were many other good 
performances—the street sellers for instance, notably the remarkable Helen 
Dowdy, and the endearingly characterised Lawyer Frazier—but perhaps the 
most outstanding was that of Cab Calloway, who, as the super-spiv Sportin’ 
Life, was playing for the first time a role some of whose aspects were derived 
from a style of singing he himself had invented. His voice is big though hardly 
operatic in quality, his self-confidence and authority are boundless, and his 
personality seemed ubiquitous by the end of the evening. Someone said of 
him that what he was giving was not so much a performance on the stage 
as his backing to the show. 

There seems not the slightest doubt that Porgy and Bess is already a huge 
success in England, as it was, according to all reports (see page 733) during 
its continental tour. What I cannot make out is why it should not form the 
basis for the regular repertory of a regular negro opera company in the States. 
They have the singers (nothing like all of them are in this company), they are 
wonderful stage performers, and it would be just as easy for them to perform 
Bohéme as it was for the Ziirich company to perform Porgy and Bess. H. 
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Did Berlioz really like Meyerbeer? 
_by Charles Stuart ree 


Although the performance of Les Huguenots recently billed for the Third 
Programme failed to come off for technical reasons, I sense the first buds 
and stirrings of a new vogue for Giacomo Meyerbeer who, since 1890 or 
thereabouts, has been neglected almost as absurdly as he was overpraised 
during his heyday. The time has come to revalue Meyerbeer and contempor- 
ary opinion on Meyerbeer in much the same way as we have, during recent 
decades, revalued early and mid-period Verdi, widely regarded by our fathers 
as so much dead timber. 

Inevitably Hector Berlioz comes into the Meyerbeer picture. Because 
Meyerbeer’s operas are commonly dismissed as eclectic junk and nothing 
more, the tendency is to write off Berlioz the critic as fool or knave because he 
thought highly of them. Thus two errors or injustices are intertwined. 

Boschot’s biography goes so far as to insinuate that Berlioz wrote glowingly 
about Meyerbeer in the Journal des Débats simply because Meyerbeer had, 
to put it crudely, ‘got at’ him. On Boschot’s side it must be admitted that 
the same insinuation was made by at least one of Berlioz’s contemporaries— 
that rum character Joseph Mainzer, unfrocked priest, parlour revolutionary 
and singing teacher. In a lengthy anti-Berlioz pamphlet which he thought- 
fully printed to chime with the premiére of Berlioz’s opera Benvenuto Cellini 
(1838), Mainzer twitted the composer for lambasting dead composers (e.g., 
Handel, Bach) and treating living ones with kid gloves. Mainzer culled from 
the Débats a bouquet which certainly seems lavish: On se prend (wrote 
Berlioz) a désirer d’étre un grand homme pour pouvoir mettre sa gloire et sa 
génie aux pieds de Meyerbeer. 

Moneyed as well as astute, Meyerbeer had most of musical Paris in his 
pocket from the mid-’thirties onward. Undoubtedly his operas succeeded on 
their own merit and needed little backstairs aid. But he had a morbid dread 
of bad press notices and, as now seems well established, paid for good ones 
at handsome rates. His general influence was such that musical careers 
could be aided or hindered at his nod—the career of struggling, luckless 
Berlioz among others. 

The crucial episode in the relations of the two men, so far as we know them, 
was the premiére of Meyerbeer’s Le Prophéte at the Opéra in the spring of 
1849. Berlioz wrote about the new piece in the Débats. The chapter in which 
Boschot describes what he wrote and the frame of mind in which he wrote it, 
is tendentiously and unhappily headed: Meyerbeer; ou la contrainte par l’or. 
Boschot does not, in the course of his narrative, suggest that Berlioz was 
actually in Meyerbeer’s pay. From what we know of Berlioz’s dignity, as 
well as his status and integrity, that seems out of the question in any case. 
What Boschot does convey is that Meyerbeer indirectly sweetened Berlioz 
by signal professional services, and that a favourable, though reluctant and 
insincere, Débats notice was his dividend. 

About Meyerbeer’s attentiveness to Berlioz there is no doubt. Three years 
before Le Prophéte Berlioz had visited Berlin on a conducting tour. As 
Generalmusikdirektor to the Prussian court at that time, Meyerbeer earned 
his gratitude by helping him in the practicalities of concert-giving and by 
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smoothing his path officially. As the Prophéte’s first night approached Meyer- 
beer became more placatory than ever. He invited Berlioz to the dress 
rehearsal in flattering, apprehensive terms, de bas en haut, and made it clear 
that he awaited Berlioz’s Débats notice in fear and trembling. 

But there are surer ways than words of mollifying a critic who happens 
also to be a neglected composer. The first performance of Le Prophéte was 
billed for Monday, April 16, 1849. On Sunday the 15th a striking thing 
happened. The lofty and hitherto aloof Société des Concerts du Conservatoire 
gave Berlioz a prestige performance out of the blue (or so it seemed to the 
uninitiated) of episodes from his Damnation de Faust, which Paris had 
received with grievous indifference in 1846. Berlioz was as radiant as a 
mother whose dunce child has gone to the top of the class overnight. The 
performance was successful, the audience cordial. 

Evidently a fairy godfather had been at work behind the scenes. There 
could be no doubt as to his identity. The person at whose instance the 
Conservatoire had taken up Faust was the conductor Girard, chef d’orchestre 
at the Opéra. And Girard happened to be one of Meyerbeer’s closer hench- 
men. In other words, the Conservatoire concert was a sort of advance 
inducement on Meyerbeer’s part, his method of insuring against an unfavour- 
able Prophéte notice from Berlioz’s pen. 

If we are to believe Boschot, the trick served. Nobody, he admits, could 
call Berlioz’s Prophéte article (Débats April 20, 1849) enthusiastic. But 
certainly it praised the work. Cold, halting, laborious praise, qualified only 
(says Boschot) by touches of double entente. But praise nevertheless. Boschot 
argues that if Berlioz had felt any real enthusiasm for the Prophéte his 
writing would have had sparkle. In short, implies Boschot, Berlioz was not 
expressing his true opinion. He was simply giving critical value in return for 
professional services received. What Berlioz really thought Boschot leaves 
us to gather from a letter he wrote at the time to his sister, Nanci: 

I have got over my influenza at last. I have even got over my article on 

Le Prophéte, a much more serious matter. Meyerbeer has too much good 

sense to be annoyed by the four or five qualifications that I introduced into 

ten columns of praise. There are very beautiful things in the score alongside 
very feeble things and detestable bits. 

The odd thing is that Berlioz’s latter-day biographer, Jacques Barzun, if 


not supporting the Boschot thesis outright, does nothing to weaken it. He, 
too, makes the point that Meyerbeer’s helpfulness over the Conservatoire 
concert had made the article awkward to write. ‘(On) the surface a work of 
praise, with its few objections tactfully hedged about’, says Barzun, ‘it really 
expressed a very qualified approval of the opera . . . The art of Meyerbeer did 
not enthral Berlioz’. 

Neither Boschot nor Barzun quotes the Débats text, wholly or in part. For 
this I do not blame them. They had more than enough to write about, in all 
conscience, without exploring the critical creeks and back alleys. At the same 
time, their summary method does rather less than justice to Berlioz. 

The Débats notice of Le Prophéte is a full-scale feuilleton of the period, 
occupying the bottom third of two pages and running to 6,000 words. 
Nearly half of it is a smooth, skilled précis of Scribe’s libretto: tyrannical 
grand seigneur, victimised peasant girl, religious fanaticism, revolt, civil war 
and other ingredients 4 /a mode. The rest is a critical survey which deals with 
the musical numbers seriatim. 
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Schumann-Heink as Fides. Photo Du Pont 


Berlioz’s tone and most of his detailed opinions are eulogistic, to be sure, 
but offer no internal evidence of tongue-in-cheek, as Boschot suggests. 
There are six points of adverse criticism, all of them so plainly stated that 
Barzun’s talk of ‘tact’ and ‘hedging about’ rather puzzles me. The only 
judgment which could be construed as of double entente in Boschot’s sense 
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concerns the triumphal hymn (Roi du ciel), in Act II] whose theme, says 
Berlioz, is simple and has the advantage of being easily remembered. Let 
us take Berlioz’s adverse points in his own order: 

1. Berlioz examines the Act I duet, Un jour dans les flots, in which mother 
and prospective daughter-in-law (Fidés and Berthe) plead with Count Oberthal 
to waive his seigneurial right and allow Berthe to marry outside his jurisdic- 
tion. ‘It is unfortunate’, commented Berlioz, ‘that at the end the vocal 
ornaments for the two singers, including an outright cadenza, destroy the 
illusion which has been so beautifully created’. 

2. In Act II Jean de Leyde, the tenor hero, sings a pleasant, melancholy 
three-eight cavatina to the words le jour baisse, at ma mére bientot sera de 
retour. Berlioz here spots an ‘unmistakeable fault’. Meyerbeer ends a vocal 
phrase on the word meére, inserting an incorrect caesura, simply because that 
word happens to end a line of verse; which is no reason at all. Obviously, 
he points out, the pause should have occurred after baisse. 

3. The Act IV duo for Berthe and Fidés, Un pauvre pélerin, occasions 
another lament over inept vocal floridities. ‘The vocalisations for the two 
voices on the words Je fai perdu shocked me, I must avow. Vocal acrobatics 
are entirely unsuited to the expression of profound, humble sorrow of the 
kind experienced by these two women, who are simple and poor, femmes du 
peuple whose singing in any case could never aspire to virtuosity’. 

4. Later in the same act, Jean, having been installed by the three conspiring 
Anabaptists of the piece as the new Messiah, renounces his mother (Fides) 
at a great ceremony in Munster cathedral. The interpolated phrases of Fidés 
during this scene, says Berlioz, are impressive and carry the ring of truth, 
but only up to the point where she sings ‘No, no, no, no!” on an ascending 
scale and lets fly with an arpeggio into the bargain. Berlioz says he finds it 
impossible to reconcile effects of this kind with a serious musico-dramatic 
style. 

5. A few pages further on occurs a full-scale ensemble with certain spotlit 
solo bars, sung avec force and without accompaniment by Fidés to the words 
L’ingrat ne me reconnait plus. Her phrases are broken, exclamatory, heart- 
rending. Excellent, comments Berlioz. ‘But why is this same sobbing 
rhythm, so appropriate in Fidés’ mouth, taken up and reiterated by her 
enemies, the three Anabaptists, who have no occasion to sob at all?’ 

6. Fidés’ second cavatina in Act V, Comme un éclair, makes Berlioz testy. 
The words are vacuous he acknowledges, and liberties may be taken with 
vacuums. ‘But as I hear it’, he objects, ‘nothing can justify the application 
of bravura style to the role of an old woman worn by years and sorrows. 
I cannot here and now deny the musical faith which | have professed through- 
out my life, a faith quickened by expressional instinct, a faith which claims 
apostles in Gluck, Spontini, Mozart, Beethoven, Rossini (the Rossini of 
William Tell and The Barber) and so many other masters. These aberrations 
of theatrical music have always seemed abominable heresies to me, and fill 
me with the deepest horror. This cavatina and certain other passages of the 
same kidney for Fidés and Berthe made me feel genuine grief, a grief which 
all true music-lovers share and which there is no disguising’. 

So much for Berlioz’s fault-finding. Boschot and Barzun give us no 
inkling of it. His praise for Le Prophéte, on the other hand, is not to be 
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Caruso as John of Leyden 


dismissed as so much bought-and- 
paid-for merchandise. The truth, as 
it seems to me, is that both Berlioz 
and Meyerbeer were, within certain 
limits, trying to achieve the same 
things in opera. Net only did 
Berlioz differ markedly from his 
great contemporaries: he also had a 
good deal in common with them, a 
fact which pro-Berlioz literature has, 
perhaps rightly, tended to soft-pedal 
during the past half-century. Playing 
through the score of Le Prophéte in 
the wake of Berlioz’s eulogies, I find 
myself repeatedly echoing his com- 
mendations. 

As a latter-day newcomer to 
Meyerbeer’s music, brought up to 
believe that it was theatrical trash in 
the worst tradition, | am surprised, sometimes out of my skin, by the power 
of his harmony. In Act II the Anabaptists select Jean as their dupe-Messiah 
to what is in effect a rising sequence of sevenths which fill the air with mourn- 
ful evil. In the subsequent trio for Berthe, Jean and Oberthal (Ah d’effroi je 
tremble encore) 1 find an astonishing progression as between voices and 
lower figurations which a clever composition teacher would do well to set 
his pupils as text for a set of variations in the ‘contemporary’ manner. 
Fatally easy to imagine how Mendelssohn would have set the same passage. 
Indeed, much of Le Prophéte is Mendelssohn admixed with a touch of 
harmonic devilment. Who could ask for more? 

The skating ballet is so irrelevant dramatically that it would be an irritant 
in the theatre nowadays. At the Opéra in 1849 it had an exciting look for 
roller skates were the newest of novelties. It is characteristic that Scribe and 
Meyerbeer, who never left any stones unturned in the path of success, should 
have decided to cash in on the invention. The big scenes are rich in massive 
and exciting effects. Examples: the sounding of battle trumpets on and off 
the stage before the assault on Munster; the sting and drive of the revolt and 
kindred choruses; the cunning modulatory use of full organ (as effective here 
as in Peter Grimes, Act I) at the climax of the cathedral pomps. 

The margin of claptrap in Meyerbeer’s music is nowadays so patent as 
to be disarming. When, as in the big peasants’ chorus halfway through Act I 
Meyerbeer, having turned out a rattling good march tune, all but spoils it 
with a blatant and quite unnecessary terminal phrase, we can afford to smile 
indulgently. Our historical perspective enables us to judge the work as a 
whole so much better than the critics of 1849. We now see more clearly 
what Meyerbeer was after, the extent to which he marched in step with 
Berlioz, and the validity of his achievement so far as it goes. 

Nothing could be more stupid than the dismissive taunt of eclecticism. 
In Le Prophéte there are reminders of Handel, Mozart and Meyerbeer’s 
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boyhood friend Weber. But such influences were not so much cribbing as 
part of the century's common idiom. There is much else in the Prophéte 
score which Meyerbeer dug out of himself and nobody else. I think of certain 
delicate and melancholy strains: the slender two-part writing in the orchestra 
which accompanies the first meeting of Berthe and Fidés, for example. Also 
Jean’s dream narration, Act II], momentcus yet aerial stuff, which Berlioz 
praised with such warmth. Another purely Meyerbeerian streak is the 
abundance of martial or quasi-martial tunes in dotted rhythm with triplets 
in and among. Blatant according to the standards of an intermediate age, 
these musical swaggerings are probably on the way to a sort of deferred 
respectability. I do not see how they could have offended Berlioz, who often 
tried his hand in the same vein—a highly ‘contemporary’ and novel vein in 
the 1840's, let us remember. 

In reading Berlioz on Meyerbeer certain purely psychological reservations 
have to be made, of course. He was incurably meridional, with a meridional 
imagination and a meridional pen. Hence his taste for hyperbole. Viewed 
in this light, the florid compliment to Meyerbeer which Mainzer quoted against 
him (see above) was, at the core of it, sincere enough. The same pinch of 
salt must be taken with certain of his Prophéte judgments. Writing less than 
a year after the Paris barricades of °48 for readers who were connoisseurs in 
such matters, he actually found Meyerbeer’s revolt music wilder, more 
furious than revolts in real life. Absurd, I agree. But it is a proof that Berlioz 
was truly excited by the music; a reminder that, in the blaze of his imagination, 
every musical object and its shadow looked twice as large as life. He 
exaggerated, undeniably. But after all in Meyerbeer he had something to 
exaggerate about. 

Barzun assures us that the music of Meyerbeer did not greatly enthral Berlioz. 
This may be true of Berlioz during his last disillusioned phase. But certainly 
it is not true of Berlioz in maturity. Consider the reference to Les Huguenots 
which he chose to reprint in A Travers Chants. After discussing how hard it 
is to grasp the purport, detail or even main outlines of a masterpiece at first 
hearing, he wrote: 

Never shall I forget the dress rehearsal of the Huguenots. Meeting 
M. Meyerbeer behind the scenes after the fourth act, all I could find to say to 
him was, “There’s a chorus in the last scene but one which, it seems to me, 
should produce rather an effect’. The passage to which I was referring was the 
chorus of Monks and the Benediction of the Daggers, one of the most shattering 
artistic inspirations of all time. 

I turn to the unisons for Saint Bris and the monks in the Benediction scene. 
I play the scene on my piano, listen to it on gramophone records. There is a 
chromatic descending figure on the woodwind that chills my spine. This is 
not only fine Meyerbeer. It is equally fine Berlioz, the kind of music which 
Berlioz must, in the heat of his admiration, have kicked himself for not 
thinking of first. We are far removed on this great page from mere eclecticism 
or claptrap. 

The validity of Meyerbeer’s music is not disproved by twitting Berlioz 
for praising it, as Mr. Newman, for example, does. ‘We are inclined today 
to forget’, writes Mr. Newman in the third volume of his Wagner Life, ‘that 
Berlioz, for all his marvellous originality in some fields of music, was 
conservative almost to the point of being a reactionary . . . Nor was his 
taste in contemporary opera particularly good, judging from the eulogies 
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Caruso and Matzenauer as John and 
Fides. 


of Meyerbeer in his feuilletons and 
correspondence: the man who could 
rhapsodise over the ‘grand’, the 
‘magnificent’, the ‘sublime’ in Meyer- 
beer could never have breathed 
easily in the mental atmosphere of 
a Wagner’. 

Admittedly, Berlioz on Wagner 
was incredibly opaque. It does not 
follow that on Meyerbeer he was 
equally wide of the mark. In Meyer- 
beer’s music he saw, as well as faults, 
certain residue excellences which, 
though he temperamentally magnified 
them, as was his literary fashion, 
are nevertheless genuine and, J] 
think, enduring. Altogether we may 
take it that the Débats article on 
Le Prophéte expressed what Berlioz really felt. 

Meyerbeer cannot have been altogether pleased at being told that his 
incidental aberrations of style were an abominable heresy that filled Berlioz 
with horror. Yet three months later he headed a group of admirers who 
handed Berlioz a gold medal in commemoration of his Damnation de Faust 
achievement. Altogether, Meyerbeer comes out of the episode gracefully 
enough. 

Another three months passed. Le Prophéte came back into the Opéra 
repertory. A second article by Berlioz returned to the attack on Meyerbeer’s 
misplaced fioriture, which reminded him of a tight wire act at the Hippo- 
drome, something you applaud when it’s over, feeling thankful that the 
artist hasn’t broken his neck. ‘These throat contortions’, added Berlioz, 
‘make me feel ill . . . At such moments, if the powerful hand which has 
written so many grand, magnificent and sublime things were within reach, 
I would be capable of biting it till the blood came’. 

Berlioz remained independent, violently so, to the end. 





Readers’ Letters. The volume of correspondence this month, arising from 
our somewhat rash invitation at the end of last month’s Comment, has 
assumed alarming proportions. Owing to extreme pressure of space in this 
number, we are unfortunately unable to print any of them this month, but 
we will publish a selection in the January number which will also contain a 
fully illustrated review of the recent Norma performances, with action photos 
by Roger Wood (also unavoidably held over), the first of a series of articles 
on the Mahler regime at the Vienna Opera by Erwin Stein, an introduction 
by Winton Dean, to Gluck’s Orpheus, which is due for production at Covent 
Garden next month, short biographies of Issay Dobrowen, Rossi-Lemeni and 
Ludwig Suthaus who are appearing at Covent Garden, and the usual News 
and Reviews. 
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‘The Usual Banditti 


A Note on The ‘ Castle of Andalusia ’ 
by Eric Walter White 


Ever since the end of the 18th century, the romantic taste of the public has 
declared itself enamoured of wild countries, wild customs and wild peoples, 
and bandits have been an important part of the operatic stock in trade. 
In 1781, John O'Keeffe, who had already written four two-act operas and 
various comedies, pastorals and afterpieces, brought out The Banditti, or, 
Love's Labyrinth at the Theatre Royal, Covent Garden. This comic opera 
was based on an original plot of his own; and for it Mr. Harris, the theatre 
proprietor and manager, agreed to pay six hundred guineas to cover the 
author's benefit nights and also his copyright. O’Keeffe made a separate 
financial arrangement with Dr. Arnold, the composer. As remuneration for 
compiling the score, he offered him ‘£50 on the first night, £40 more on the 
sixth night, and an additional £30, should it go nine nights, making £120 in 
the whole’. The composer, as was customary, reserved his right to dispose 
of his music to a publisher. 

O'Keeffe worked hard at the libretto in his lodgings in Titchfield Street, 
and when writing his Recollections nearly half a century later, recalled how 
terrified he was ‘at the voice of the evening muffin-man at three o’clock, at 
having done no more that day’. There was no hitch as far as Arnold was 
concerned. He wrote the greater part of the score during his September 
holiday at Margate. So perfectly sure was Mr. Harris of success that he even 
decided to do without an afterpiece on the first night (November 28, 1781). 
But, to everyone’s surprise, The Banditti was a complete failure. 

O'Keeffe describes the occasion as follows: ‘The superb scenery and 
decorations, sweet songs and duets of Mrs. Kennedy and Leoni, the fine 
Italian Jew singer, one of these to the tune of Voorneen Deelish Elleen Oge, 
this beautiful air, Erin go bra! at that time only known by its Irish words, 
were of no saving effect. The audience seemed to take offence at lightning 
flashing outside of the house through the windows of a dark room, though this 
at rehearsals was thought a fine preparation for the tempest and horrors of 
the scene in the forest, when the travellers are astray, and the banditti known 
to have issued from their cave to attack them. They also disliked the 
character of Agnes, a good-natured talkative old nurse, my favourite, with 
which in writing I had taken the greatest pains. Mr. Richard Brinsley 
Sheridan, who happened to be sitting by me that night in an upper box, said, 
**As you see they do not like your old woman, you must contrive to give them 
as little of her company as you can”; which remark determined me, if I could 
without hurting the plot (had the opera gone on), to omit her altogether’. 

Before the final curtain, he slipped out of the theatre and returned to his 
lodgings in a state of confusion and despondency, from which he was roused 
shortly afterwards by a visit from Mr. Harris and Dr. Arnold. The manager’s 
behaviour in this crisis was undoubtedly handsome. He ‘took all the cause 
of the failure on himself; said he had hurried me in the writing; that to serve 
the theatre I had produced the opera three months before the time agreed 
upon for its coming out; that he had found my reputation as a dramatic 
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John Baldwin Buckstone as Spado in the revival of ‘The Castle of Andalusia’ at 
the Theatre Royal, Haymarket 1833. Oil painting by R. W. Buss. From the 
Somerset Maughan Gift to the future National Theatre (Victoria and Albert 
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author high with the public, and the temporary hurt it had suffered that night 
proceeded from my alacrity and industry to accommodate the theatre and 
oblige him. He generously added that he would keep to the letter of our 
agreement, and pay me every shilling of the six hundred guineas; requesting 
I would dismiss all trouble from my mind, and he had not a doubt but I should 
yet be able, with a few alterations, to render this opera successful and 
productive.” 

Spurred on by this encouragement, O'Keeffe rewrote The Banditti in about 
three weeks; but when a rehearsal was called, the players were unanimous in 
declaring that the opera in its new guise was, if anything, worse than before. 
In the light of this fresh difficulty, Harris told O’Keeffe to take his time over 
the revision and suggested he should give himself the whole of the following 
summer. On his doctor’s advice, O’Keeffe went to Margate; during his stay 
he finished his work of revision and renamed the opera The Castle of Andalusia. 

Pack in London, he took lodgings in Spring Gardens ‘to be near the Park 
and cow’s-milk’. The next step was to get the score of the opera revised. It 
is interesting to find from the following anecdote how unscrupulous of other 
persons’ property were both librettist and composer when it came to com- 
piling the usual pasticcio score, and in the case of this opera how dominant 
a part in the choice of some of the music was played by O'Keeffe himself. 
‘I hired a piano’, writes O’Keeffe, ‘and Dr. Arnold used to come and note 
down from my voice such airs as I myself chose to introduce, with his 
accompaniments, into my new opera. One morning he had played to me a 
beautiful Italian air to write words to for Lorenza. On his going away, the 
maid-servant of the house told me the gentleman who lodged up-stairs over 
my head would be glad to speak to me. I returned my compliments, and would 
be happy to see the gentleman. An elderly man, tall, and elegant-looking, 
in night-gown and slippers, came into my room, and said the air he had just 
heard played was his original composition; and added with much good- 
humour, that, as he understood I was a dramatic poet bringing out a new 
opera, I was very welcome to the air, and that, if I chose, I should have another 
of his, but that he hoped he might be allowed to publish them for his own 
emolument. Much surprised, I asked the gentieman his name. He replied 
Giordani . . . On afterwards communicating the circumstances of this 
interview to Dr. Arnold, he, with the disinterested frankness that was natural 
to him, cheerfully consented to allow Giordani the sale of his two airs, with 
my words and his own accompaniments’. 

Recalling his unfortunate experience with The Banditti, O'Keeffe was 
afraid to be present at Covent Garden for the opening night of The Castle of 
Andalusia on November 2, 1782; but this time there was no doubt about its 
success. It was acted 38 nights the first season, produced at the Smock Alley 
Theatre in Dublin shortly afterwards, and frequently revived. Subsequent 
operas with librettos by O'Keeffe were successful too—particularly, The Poor 
Soldier (formerly The Shamrock), Fontainebleau, Patrick in Prussia, and The 
Farmer. Sheridan apparently considered O'Keeffe was the first that ‘turned 
the public taste from the dullness of sentiment, into which it was rapidly 
falling, towards the sprightly channel of comic humour’. Hazlitt is also on 
record as saying that ‘in light, careless laughter, and pleasant exaggerating 
of the humourous, we have had no one equal to him’. Present-day taste 
does not subscribe to these laudatory opinions; but it is a fact that his comic 
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Operas continued to be played with success, not only in Great Britain but also 
abroad, until they were swept away by the operas of the romantic revival at 
the beginning of Queen Victoria’s reign. There are records of performances 
of The Poor Soldier in the West Indies, the United States, India and Hamburg 
during the 18th century; and The Castle of Andalusia with its chorus of 
bandits seems to have been nearly as popular. It is interesting to find that 
one of its last revivals took place as far away as Norfolk Island in 1849. 

This lone outpost of Australasia, with its sub-tropical vegetation and 
wonderfully temperate climate, lies about 930 miles north-east of Sydney 
and 660 miles north-west of Auckland, New Zealand. It was discovered by 
Captain Cock in 1774 and colonised fourteen years later by Lieutenant King, 
who established a small penal station there as a branch of the settlement at 
Port Jackson, Australia. This station was abandoned in 1813, but reopened 
in 1826; and by the beginning of Queen Victoria’s reign it accommodated 
about 1,8C0 convicts in conditions that were all the grimmer when compared 
with their idyllic South Seas setting. Some of the men had been transported 
direct from England, while others after serving their original sentences had 
been reconvicted in Australia for fresh offences. In 1839 a new superintendent, 
Captain Alexander Maconochie, ‘was selected by the Home Government 
to try the effects of a system of mild prison discipline, entitled the “Humane 
system”, which he had been advocating in the newspapers of England’. When 
he took up his job on March 17, 1840, it was understood by the authorities 
that he would direct his experiment towards improving the conditions of 
those convicts who had been sent direct to Norfolk Island from England. 
After a week’s trial, however, he found it impractical to maintain a differentia- 
tion between those convicts and the men on the old establishment and decided 
accordingly to treat all with the same indulgence. The Queen’s Birthday 
offered a suitable opportunity to test his ideas, and on May 20, 1840, he 
promulgated the following General Order :* 

The Birthday of Her Majesty the Queen falling this year on Sunday next, 
the 24th instant, it will be duly celebrated on the following x day, Monday the 25th. 

At Daybreak the Colors will be hoisted: and the day will be kept as a general 
holiday. A ration of Fresh Pork will be issued to all the Prisoners instead of 
Salt Meat: and after dinner Her Maijesty’s health will be drunk with all suitable 
Honors. The Superintendent will be present on this taking place, first at the 
Settlement and afterwards at Longridge; and he will be happy to be accom- 
panied on both occasions by as many of the officers as can make it convenient 
to attend. In the afternoon a play will be acted at both Establishments by 
Prisoners who have volunteered thus to amuse their companions in honor of 
the day. And between Seven and Eight o’clock in the Evening Fireworks will 
be set off in front of Government House to witness which every one will be 
allowed to remain at large till eight o’clock . . . (The Superintendent) has 
resolved to do this at the same time on the express Pledge, received from all 
the Prisoners, that due order and decorum will be preserved: and in particular, 
that when Bell and Bugle shall respectively sound at eight o’clock they will 
retire, without delay or hesitation, to their Several Quarters . . . 

God Save the Queen ! 

The play here mentioned was The Castle of Andalusia; and, as appears 
from the hand-designed playbill, the performance took place at the Royal 
Victoria Theatre, Norfolk Island, on May 25, 1840. The whole celebration 
appears to have been a great success. The punch upset nobody—after all, 
there were only 20 gallons of rum to go round 1,800 men—the stage entertain- 
* Colonial Office, New South Wales, Original Correspondence (C.O. 201/297). Public Record Office 
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ment delighted both performers and audience; and none of the convicts 
abused this special indulgence, all of them retiring promptly to their cells 
when Bell and Bugle sounded. The choice of opera was undoubtedly 
appropriate. It is true The Castle of Andalusia was slightly cut for this 
purpose, its acts being reduced from three to two and its roles for women 
from four to one; but, in addition to the main characters, there were parts 
for (what the playbill calls) ‘the usual banditti’, and the whole work must have 
made a lively impression. It is easy to imagine the sort of reception given to 
James Monds, for instance, in the role of Pedrillo, when he sang: 
A soldier I am for a lady, 
What beau was eer arm’d compleater ? 
When face to face, 
Her chamber the place, 
I’m able and willing to meet her. 
Gad’s curse, my dear lasses, I'm ready 
To give you all satisfaction; 
Il am the man 
For the crack of your fan, 
Tho’ I die at your feet in the action. 
Your bobbins may beat up a row-de-dow, 
Your lap-dog may out with his bow-wow-wow, 
The challenge in love, 
1 take up the glove, 
Tho’ I die at your feet in the action, 

Unfortunately the colonial authorities were displeased when they heard 
what had happened. On June 26, 1840, a letter was sent to Superintendent 
Maconochie, expressing the disapproval of Sir George Gipps, Governor of 
New South Wales, in no uncertain terms. ‘It is scarcely possible for His 
Excellency to conceive anything more calculated to produce mischievous 
effects among the large Convict Population of this Colony, whether in private 
assignment or the service of the Government, than to learn that men of their 
own class who have been transported to Norfolk Island for Crimes of the 
most atrocious nature, are there entertained with the performance of Plays, 
and regaled with Punch, and he considers it his duty not to allow the reports 
of such proceedings to reach them, without causing them at the same time to 
learn that they have met with His marked disapprobation’. The discontent 
in New South Wales was probably aggravated by the fact that the Colony 
was in the position of having to pay the whole cost of its Police and Gaols, 
no grant-in-aid being forthcoming from the mother-country. The line taken 
by Sir George Gipps was approved by Lord John Russell at the Colonial 
Office in London; and just over three years later Captain Maconochie was 
relieved of his post. 

So (for the time being) ended an experiment in penal reform, which 
incidentally brought about one of the earliest productions of opera in the 
southern hemisphere. 

The situation on Norfolk Island degenerated after Captain Maconochie’s 
departure; and largely owing to the disclosure by the Roman Catholic Bishop 


Playbill of ‘The Castle of Andalusia’ as performed at the Convict Settlement, 
Norfolk Island, May 1840. (Public Record Office). 
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of Tasmania of the appalling conditions prevalent among the convicts, the 
penal station was closed down in 1855. The following year the descendents 
of the mutineers of the Bounty and of their Tahitian wives, who had become 
too numerous to subsist on Pitcairn Island, were transferred thence to 
Norfolk Island; and today the law-abiding population of about 1,000, which 
speaks, in addition to standard English, a special dialect composed partly of 
‘West Country’ English and partly of Tahitian, devotes itself chiefly to 
dairy-farming and the growth of banana plantations and orange and lemon 
groves, while the thick stone walls of the old penal establishment decay and 
crumble into dust. 


News 
Great Britain 


Covent Garden. Walter Midgley and Paolo Silveri return to Covent 
Garden to sing in the Rigoletto revival on December 12. Ilse Hollweg 
will again sing Gilda and John Pritchard will conduct. Nicola Rossi 
Lemeni will make his Covent Garden debut in the name part of Boris at the 
end of the month, conducted by Dobrowen. The revival of Tristan und 
Isolde conducted by Barbirolli will take place on January 9. Sylvia Fisher 
will sing Isolde and Ludwig Suthaus, Tristan. Ljuba Welitsch will return to 
sing the part of Lisa in The Queen of Spades at the end of January. 


America 

Curt Weiler sends the following report from New York. The City Centre 
season continued with a restudied Carmen under Rosenstock with Gloria 
Lane (the Secretary in the London production of The Consu/) in the title part. 
Though not yet fully matured in this demanding part, Miss Lane is certainly 
a Carmen to watch. Joseph Rosenstock, for many years conductor in Tokio, 
invited members of the Tokio Opera to sing two performances of Madama 
Butterfly. The guests charmed with their graceful movements, imparting a 
true oriental flavour to the piece; the costumes were of exquisite beauty, but 
the voices were sadly inadequate to our ears. Menotti’s The Consul had its 
first hearing at the City Centre. The production was practically unchanged 
from the one on Broadway of two years ago. With Menotti as producer, 
Schippers as conductor and most of the singers previously heard (Neway, 
Marlo, Lane, Geyans), the work repeated its former success. 

The thirtieth season of the San Francisco Opera Company opened with a 
performance of Tosca in which Robert Weede is reported to have sung a 
magnificent Scarpia; Mario del Monaco was the Cavaradossi and Dorothy 
Kirsten the Tosca, Fausto Cleva conducted. This was followed by a routine 
Rigoletto with Lily Pons, Jan Peerce and Giuseppe Valdengo conducted by 
Pietro Cimara. Then came the revival of Mefistofele in which Rossi-Lemeni 
sang the title part, with Tagliavini as Faust, and Bidu Sayao as Margherita; 
Fausto Cleva was the conductor. The season further included performances 
of Aida (Mary Curtis, Thebom, del Monaco, Valdengo, Tajo, conductor 
Kurt Herbert Adler); the Puccini 7rittico, Tabarro (Brenda Lewis, del Monaco, 
Weede), Suor Angelica (Mary Curtis) and Gianni Schicchi (Tajo, Conley); 
Il Trovatore (Nelli, Barbieri, del Monaco, Guarrera); Traviata (Pons, Conley, 
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Weede); La Fille du Régiment (Pons, Baccaloni); Don Giovanni (Curtis, 
Lewis, Sayao, Rossi-Lemeni, Peerce, Tajo); and L’ Amore dei tre Re (Kirsten, 
Sullivan, Rossi-Lemeni, Weede). 


° 
Austria 

Erwin von Mittag writes: Early in the Vienna season there was quite a 
sensation, for Gershwin’s Porgy and Bess presented by a touring negro 
opera ensemble at the Volksoper, may well be called that. The five perform- 
ances originally planned were sold out, so that a matinée and another 
performance in the evening had to be added. The striking vitality both of 
production and stage-managing must be mentioned in the first place. This 
vitality embodies stage illusion to perfection, and compared to the endless 
discussions on realism, symbolism and all the other termini technici en- 
deavouring to explain the modern manner of stage-managing, it is absolutely 
convincing. The Vienna audience heard for the first time a real jazz opera, 
jazz not only being quoted or appearing as it were in quotation marks, such 
as we find in works by Kurt Weill or Krenek. Porgy and Bess, therefore, is 
an interesting opera from the point of view of music history, as it fills the old 
form of opera with new and abounding life. Gershwin’s music is not always 
refined ; it contains popular hits, reminiscent of sound films, and parts of the 
score could as well serve as background to a film. But all this music is 
perfectly genuine and its best parts strike the note of the old operetta. 

Porgy and Bess’s story is an ordinary one; the love-story of a maimed 
beggar with his unworldliness, resembles Wozzeck. but he is without any 
of Wozzeck’s pathological flavour. Porgy murders the villain, the lover of 
beautiful Bess who, on her side, is a distant relation of Carmen, less demoniac 
than Bizet’s heroine, but ready to fall under the spell of any man. Her destiny 
and her actions are ruled by chance and this chance drives her from Charleston 
to New York. Porgy, deeply hurt by the flight of his mistress, finds his only 
solace in following her with his little cart to the great unknown city. This 
naive and touching solution gives a poetic finishing touch to an otherwise 
not very original libretto. The musical characterization of this setting is 
excellently rendered by Gershwin. He always strikes the right note, whether 
it is brutal and primitive or romantic and poetic. Robert Breen’s production 
is natural and full of swing, it simply could not be surpassed. Wolfgang 
Roth’s stage pictures and Jed Mace’s costumes have the same merit. The 
singers of the two main parts are above praise. Leontyne Price’s soprano is 
sparkling and full of brilliance and William Warfield is not only a wonderful 
singer but also very well cast. Alexander Smallens conducted the Volksoper 
orchestra and he succeeded after a very short period of rehearsal in bringing 
out the real jazz rhythm and the right accents. The performance scored a 
gigantic success and it remained the talk of Vienna during a whole week. 


Belgium 

The 1952-53 season at the Royal Flemish Opera, Antwerp is under the 
direction of Robert Herberigs. New productions are promised of Adam’s 
Si j étais Roi, Gianni Schicchi, Mefistofele, The Consul, The Rape of Lucretia, 
The Telephone, Turandot, and a work by Sutermeister. There will be a com- 
plete cycle of The Ring in June 1953, and the repertory consists of some 
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further thirty operas, including two national operas, Herbergprinses, by Jan 
Blockx, and Winternachtsdroom by August de Boeck. 

The Théatre Royal de la Monnaie, Brussels plans for the current season the 
first performances in the French language of the Mozart-Erismann opera, 
le Retour de Don Pedro, Menotti’s Amahl et les Visiteurs de la Nuit, Martinu’s 
Comédie sur le Pont and Wolf-Ferrari’s // Campiello. There will be revivals 
of The Consul, Le Braconnier, Elektra, Fidelio, The Medium, The Telephone, 
Falstaff and Puritani. 


Denmark 

The Danish Royal Opera recently revived Cosi fan tutte in which Ruth 
Guldbaek, remembered from Covent Garden as Sophie and Susanna, sang 
the part of Fiordiligi. A new singer called Ellen Margarethe Edlers was the 
Despina. Michael Hutton Squire who saw the performance writes that an 
attempt was made to produce the piece as seen in Vienna, 1790. The settings 
for the first scene corresponded in every detail with some eighteenth century 
picture of gentlemen in an after-dinner mood, so that the audience really 
believed the rest of the story to be true. A performance of Eugen Onegin 
was remarkable for the Filipjewna of Lilian Weber-Hansen, the reigning 
Carmen of the Copenhagen Opera, in which the fine Danish Ballet came into 
its own. In the Carmen performance Lilian Weber-Hansen offered a fine 
interpretation of the title part, in which she exulted in her technique with 
men, just as the matador does in his technique with a bull. Fate was not in 
her physica! beauty but in her personality, and that is as it should be in Carmen. 


Germany 

Horst Koegler sends the following report of the Berlin Festival: The Berlin 
Festival confirmed a tendency already suspected, namely that the present-day 
German musical theatre is strongly under the influence of the Ballet and the 
Dance. Not only were two of the highlights of the September Festival the 
guest appearances of the New York City Ballet and the Sadler's Wells 
Ballet, but two of the four works specially commissioned by the Festival 
Committee, were works in which the trend to Ballet and pantomime were 
further emphasised. 

Hans Werner Henze’s Der /diot, a Ballet pantomime by Tatjana Gsovsky, 
consisting of mixed-up fragments of Dostoiewsky; while Wolfgang Fortner’s 
Die Witwe von Ephesus was just a pure pantomime, following the traditional 
comedy-pattern. 

The other two commissioned works were operatic in character. Heimo 
Erbse, a young Berlin student, calls his short opera Fabel in C. It tells of a 
tenor, dismissed by the director of an opera house; he meets a young girl, 
teaches her singing, and they are then both engaged by the same director. 
The libretto offered an opportunity, not realised, to parody the business of 
opera giving. The music was a luke-warm, watered down edition of Lortzing. 

His colleagues, Heinz von Cramer and Theo Goldberg, were not much 
happier in their Engeltude, which is dedicated to Vittorio de Sica. It shows 
strong influences of his famous film Miracolo a Milano. Musically the work 
was full of unassuming rhythms and cheap tunes. 

The one world premiere performed by the Stidtische Oper during the 
Festival, was also associated with Ballet, it was Boris Blacher’s Preussisches 
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Ruth Guldbaek (Fiordiligi) and Einar 
Noldby (Guglielmo) in ‘Cosi fan tutte’ 
at Copenhagen. Photo Mydrskov 


Mirchen, with a libretto by von 
Cramer, and has every chance of 
becoming a box-office success. It 
deals with the Berlin of the 1900's 
and tells of the blind worship of 
Prussian Military bureaucracy. This 
enables one Wilhelm Fademkreutz, 
to buy a uniform of a Prussian Cap- 
tain, place himself at the head of a 
unit he finds marching in the street, 
lead them to the town hall, where he 
confiscates the tax-money with no 
authority other than his own uniform. 
(The libretto is based on a true story 
that occurred during the reign of 
Kaiser Wilhelm II). Blacher’s music 
is full of marches, polkas, and gallops, 
and the irony which he displayed in the first scene, gave way to a real 
musical tenderness later in the work. The splendid production, one of the 
best ever seen at the Stadtische Oper, was in the hands of Ludwig Berger. 
Arthur Rother was the conductor, and the chief parts were sung by Hans 
Heinz Nissen, Irma Beilke, Emmi Hagemann, Alice Zimmermann, Leopold 
Clam, Herold Kraus and Erich Zimmerinann. 

Die Liebe der Danae, received its first performance in Germany on 
October 29 at the Stidtische Oper, produced by Strauss’s grandson Richard, 
and conducted by Leopold Ludwig. The cast included Traute Richter, Lisa 
Otto, Irma Beilke, Elisabeth Hufnagel, Sieglinde Wagner, Maria Reith, 
Alfred Poell, Herbert Brauer, Hans Beirer, Herold Kraus and Robert 
Bernauer. 

The Dresden Staatsoper recently gave new productions of // Tabarro and 
Gianni Schicchi; the works were produced by Siegfried Tittert of the Komische 
Oper, Berlin, and conducted by Kurt Striegler. The singers included Briinnhild 
Friedland, Helmut Schindler and Hans Lobel in Tabarro and Manfred 
Huebner, Marianne Dorka, and Werner Liebing in Gianni Schicchi. At the 
end of October the first performance in Germany of Tadeusz Szeligowski’s 
Die Scholaren von Krakau was scheduled to take place, and on December 19 
the first Dresden performance of Die Liebe der Danae, conducted by Kempe. 

The first important event of the new season at Hamburg, was the first 
performance in Germany of Peragallo’s La Collina (The Hill), first performed 
at Venice in 1947, and later at Ziirich and Milan. Wolfgang Nélter sends 
the following account of the production: 

The work consists of six solo songs, called epitaphs, in which a farmer, a 
soldier, a sick young man, a drunkard, a judge, and a suicide tell about their 
life and death. (The somewhat silly text is by Edgar Lee Masters). Finally 
an old woman, La Longeva, turns up, praising life (which for her means 
being married for 70 years, having to feed twelve children, and doing a 
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The final scene of Verdi's *A Masked Ball’ at Covent Garden. Walters. Leigh, Evans and Wertl 











is and Werth in the centre. (See pages 756/759). Photo Barratt’s Press 








housewife’s work). Surprisingly enough, all the others including the suicide 
join her in her praise, and it is when the soprano—the first female voice after 
six male singers—turns up that the rigidly applied modern style suddenly 
changes into something that is so sweet and happy that it recalls the late 
Richard Strauss and especially that unfortunate Liebe der Danae which I 
heard some weeks ago. After some forty minutes of atonal music it all ends 
in pure G-major. 

This inconsistency of style, together with the poor text, makes the whole 
work unconvincing. Neither in the last poem nor in the final music is there 
any genuine answer to the questions asked earlier. There are, however, some 
very effective moments in the solo songs, especially in the more dramatic 
ones of the soldier and the suicide. There is also some fine writing for the 
orchestra, and the composer at several points makes effective use of an 
accordeon. 

The performance was fully competent. Alfred Siercke had produced 
dark scenery which provided the sombre atmosphere for Wolf V6lker’s 
static and effective production. Wilhelm Schleuning gave a very fine reading 
of the difficult score, but several of the singers still seemed to be under the 
strain of their visit to Edinburgh, or were in the grip of a cold which is the 
normal thing to have at this time of the year in Hamburg. 

Halle an der Saale, in the Soviet Zone, was the birth place of Handel, and 
recently a Handel Festival was held there, including performances of some 
of his stage works. These included Tamerlan in which the title part was sung 
by Arno Schellenberg, and the cast further included Anneliese Miiller, 
Maria Trieloff and Wolfgang Pfau, conductor, Horst Tanu Margraf, producer, 
Siegmund Skraup; Agrippina (this was given by the ensemble of the Erfurt 
State Theatre) conducted by Heinrich Berzog and produced by Dr. Herbert 
Henze; and finally Alcina also conducted by Horst Tanu Margraf, produced 
by Heinz Riickert and sung by a cast that included Sigrid Ekkenhard, 
Marianne Dorka, Hasso Eschert and Richard Stamm. The new season at 
Karlsruhe includes productions of Smetana’s The Kiss, Wolf-Ferrari’s Sly 
and Strauss’s Der Liebe der Danae. 

The new production of Fidelio at the Munich Staatsoper was given with 
a double cast as is usual with Rudolf Hartmann’s productions at this 
theatre. The Leonoras were Astrid Varnay and Marianne Schech, the 
Marzellines Elisabeth Lindermeier and Gerda Sommerschuh (later Lisa della 
Casa), Florestan, Hans Hopf and August Seider (later Bernd Aldenhoff), 
Pizarro, Hans Hotter and Ferdinand Frantz, Rocco, Ludwig Weber and 
Georg Wieter, Don Fernando, Karl Schmidt-Walter and Hans Hermann 
Nissen (later Hermann Uhde), and Jaquino, Paul Kuen and Walter Carnuth; 
the conductor was Rudolf Kempe. Astrid Varnay also appeared as the 
Marschallin in Rosenkavalier with Herta Tépper, Lisa della Casa and Ludwig 
Weber, conductor Robert Heger, and in Tannhduser with Marianne Schech, 
Kurt Rehm and Ludwig Weber. 


Italy 


The autumn season at the Teatro delle Novita, Bergamo, opened at the end 
of September with the world premiere of Arlecchino Re, an opera in a 
prologue, three acts and an epilogue by Salvatore Orlando to a libretto by 
Luigi Bonelli, based on a Viennese play Kénig Herlekins by Rodolph 
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Lothar. The work which was well received was conducted by Molinari- 
Pradelli and sung by a cast that included Nora de Rosa, Cloe Elmo, Antonio 
Annaloro, and Maria Vincenzo Demetz. This was followed by a revival of 
Linda di Chamounix with Margherita Carosio, Cloe Elmo, Gianni Raimondi, 
Giuseppe Taddei, Fernando Corena and Silvio Maionica; Molinari-Pradelli 
was again the conductor. The autumn season at the Teatro Massimo Bellini, 
Catania, was due to open on November 13 with a performance of Aida 
conducted by Otto Ackermann and sung by Antonietta Stella, Elena Nicolai, 
Salvatore Puma, Giangiacomo Guelfi, and Giuseppe Modesti. The season 
further included performances of Tannhduser, Bohéme, Forza del Destino, 
The Medium, La Badarna (Sangiori), and L’ Amico Fritz. 

The autumn season at the Teatro Comunale, Bologna, opened on October 
30 with a performance of Lohengrin sung by Rosanna Carteri, Elena Nicolai, 
Gino Penno, Giuseppe Taddei and Boris Christoff, conductor Molinari- 
Pradelli. This was followed by a revival of L’Elisir d’ Amore with Alda Noni, 
Cesare Valletti, Melchiorre Luise and Afro Poli, conductor Molinari-Pradell 
and of Simon Boccanegra with Caterina Mancini, Gino Penno, Tito Gobbi, 
Boris Christoff, Rolando Panerai, conductor Oliviero de Fabritiis. Zandonai’s 
1 Cavalieri d’Fkebu, Mefistofele, Massenet’s Don Quichotte, and Siegfried 
were also due for production. 

The 1952-53 season at the Teatro Comunale, Florence, will include perform- 
ances of La Wally (Barbato, Lauri-Volpi), Pigue Dame (Jurinac, Pederzini, 
Poleri), La figlia del Re and Lucia di Lammermoor (Callas, Lauri-Volpi). 

Cynthia Jolly sends the following report from Rome: Strenuous teamwork 
throughout the summer has brought the Piccola Teatro dell’Opera Comica 
back to the boards again with a stimulating series of rarely-performed 
18th and 19th century short opere buffe. This company of young singers 
conducted by Giuseppe Morelli made its début in May (see August OPERA) 
and has now added another six operas to its repertory which includes 
Mozart's /mpresario and Don Pasquale. So far this season two new Rossini 
operas and one Donizetti have been performed, as well as a repetition of the 
Donizetti Campanello dello Speziale. For the most part the operas are boldly 
described as ‘Ist performance in Rome’, which, so far as Rossini is concerned, 
blithely ignores early 19th century performances at the Teatro Valle! // 
Cambio della Valigia (alternately entitled L’ Occasione fa Ladro) and L’ Inganno 
Felice both date from 1812 and were first performed in Venice. The first 
deals with the amorous complications which ensure when two strangers meet 
in an inn and one, a promessv sposo, leaves his suitcase behind. It is a true 
opera buffa of Barbiere type (it too was written under stress in 11 days) and 
seems to have had a Procrustian fate in that it has been variously shaped into 
1, 2 and even 3 acts. This time it was cut down to 2 scenes and went with 
immense brio. The recitatives are remarkably melodious and the quintet of 
the finale is an unmistakable precursor of Barbiere. The soprano cavatina 
Vicino é il momento which opens the 2nd scene is so akin to the Don Pasquale 
love duet that one suspects a Donizettian plagiarism. The quality of the 
duets is very high apart from one for baritone and tenor when he stoops to 
Verdi’s early and reprehensible expedient of doubling his melodic lines in 
octaves with the orchestral accompaniment. 

L’Inganno Felice in spite of its small proportions is a much more serious 
affair and not properly an opera buffa at all but a one-act heroic opera which 
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Angelica Tuccari and Salvi in Donizetti's *La Capanna Svizzera’. Photo Parioli 


closely foreshadows Tancredi; it enjoyed frequent performance and high 
repute in its day. The plot (librettist Foppa) is curiously like the Tempest. 
The young wife of a Duke, mistakenly repudiated for unchastity and aban- 
doned at sea, is cast up on an island and cared for by a miner. The inevitable 
chance arrival of the Duke leads to her being identified in spite of the attempts 
of her accuser to abduct her and so hide his crime. All parts are full of 
fioritura and one baritone aria (very competently handled by Giorgio Onesti) 
presents formidable technical difficulties to the singer. 

The third work new to the repertory was Donizetti’s one-act La Capanna 
Svizzera (or Betly) which was written one year after Lucia and performed at 
Naples. Stylistically it is very mixed, curiously compounded of 18th century 
comic elements and the smooth commonplaces of the 19th century melo- 
dramma. It recalls now Pergolesi, now Bellini, with plenty of anticipations 
of early Verdi and echoes of William Tell (most appropriately!) in the robust 
soldiers’ choruses. The duets make use of a free arioso style accompanied by 
repeated pizzicato chords, and generally speaking the musical material has 
an elasticity about it adaptable to any mood with little specifically buffa in 
the Pasquale sense. The story concerns a capricious fiancée named Betly 
(close relation to Adina of L’Elisir d* Amore) whose principal aria is based on 
the octave leap of a yodel. 

Donizetti’s other one-act farce, // Campanello dello Speziale—previously 
performed last May—substituted the promising baritone Ettore Lollini in 
the part of the young devil-may-care who disturbs the proceedings of the 
apothecary’s wedding-night. Interpreted broadly but never vulgarised, it 
comes off with rollicking good humour, and makes Donizetti a type of 
Italian Somerville. 

This enterprising company plans to come to England and it is to be hoped 
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that by then they will have some earlier 18th century opere buffe to bring 
with them, which would make such interesting comparison with these little- 
known works of Donizetti and Rossini. 

The Ente Autonomo Teatro Regio, Turin, held their autumn season at 
the Teatro Nuovo. The season opened with an evening of Ballet and was 
followed by performances of Guglielmo Tell, Carmen, L’Uragano and 
Tosca. Artists included Cloe Elmo, Rina Malatrasi, Caterina Mancini, Clara 
Petrella, Amalia Pini, Giulietta Simionato, Renata Tebaldi; Franco Corelli, 
Mario Filippeschi, Piero Guelfi, Andrea Mongelli, Gianni Poggi, and Paolo 
Silveri; the conductors were Antonicelli, Berrettoni and Gavazzeni. 


U.S.S.R. 


Donovan T. Richnell sends the following report of performances at the 
Bolshoi Theatre, Moscow: On September 11 the first performance of the 
season was given of Glinka’s /van Susanin, conducted by V. V. Nebolsin. 
This production revealed the work as one of far greater musical significance 
than English critics have allowed. There are, of course, strong Italianate 
elements, but the Russian style is effectively in control and it imposes a unity 
upon the whole. One has no difficulty in appreciating the deep admiration 
and devotion which Glinka inspired in his successors and the affection in 
which the work is held by Soviet audiences. The writing for the chorus—an 
important element in this, as in many later Russian operas—is particularly 
fine and the music rises to a calculated climax in the third act in Susanin’s 
hut, which is well sustained through the fourth act soliloquies of Vanya and 
Susanin. This is a work that might well commend itself to Mr. Norman 
Tucker for translation and for production at Sadler’s Wells. The sumptuous- 
ness would be lost, but the music can speak for itself. 


Act I of Glinka’s ‘Ivan Susanin’ at the Bolshoi Theatre; M. Mikhailov (centre) 
in the title role. 














There can be no iwo opinions of M. D. Mikhailov’s performance as 
Susanin. He is in the great tradition of Russian basses, with a full round 
tone and a sustained control suggesting at all times reserves of power and 
feeling most appropriate to the noble musical conception. The orchestra was 
his match in quality. This is perhaps the best body of players in any opera 
house in Europe. The string tone and the chording of the brass in quiet 
passages can be singled out for praise—if such selection is not invidious. 

After a shaky start Irina Maslennikova gave a charming and musically 
sound performance as Susanin’s daughter, Antonida. Particularly moving 
was the duet with Mikhailov at the end of Act III. The Vanya of V. D. 
Gagarina was uniformly good throughout. 

Alone of the chief parts the tenor role of Sabinin was inadequately sung 
by N. S. Khanaev. His intonation was so uncertain as to be at times em- 
barrassing in so generally excellent an ensemble. Perhaps it was a bad night 
for him—he is a widely esteemed singer—but I had no opportunity of hearing 
him again. The only other musical blemish was some rather ragged singing 
by the chorus. The tone was lovely, but in this performance, as in some 
others, there was a tendency for entries to be uncertain. This is a surprising 
feature, which may perhaps be due to the size of the Bolshoi stage and the 
complexity of movement expected of the chorus while singing. If so, it is the 
only criticism that can be levelled against the production of L. V. Baratov. 
The simplicity of a peasant’s hut is not easily conveyed on the Bolshoi stage, 
particularly when space must be found to accommodate the chorus. But it 
is achieved here, and beautifully contrasted with the pageantry of the first and 
fifth acts and, above all, with the magnificence of Act II. This second act, 
the scene at the Polish court, consists almost entirely of ballet and mime. All 
the theatre’s resources are lavished on costume and dancing, but the action 
is never allowed to degenerate into mere spectacle. Every mimed action on 
the stage matches the character of the music and plays its part in building 
a picture of emptiness at the heart of splendour. 

Ruslan and Ludmila, sung two evenings later, was an experience of an 
entirely different order. After Susanin the original, specifically Russian, 
element in Ruslan appeared far less integrated than the opera’s reputation 
had led one to believe. | am aware that this is a surprising reversal of the 
accepted verdict, and it may be that in this production the quickness of the 
hand deceives the ear. P. V. Zakharov and his assistant producers have 
mounted a spectacle that absorbs all one’s attention and perhaps obscures 
the music. It is pantomime in excelsis, and no photographs can do it justice. 
The whole audience was left breathless by the dexterity of the stage manage- 
ment’s handling of every trick of the trade—including livestock. In the scene 
where Ruslan has to take the sword from the giant head rising from the field 
of skulls, the climax of horror is achieved with a flight of black crows. No 
doubt, thery are not real, but they looked real. 

But this is child’s play to what follows in the third act. Magic palaces rise 
from the ground into a black star-studded sky—not back-cloth stars, but 
three dimensional—amongst which the young witches dance and hover in the 
air with draperies flying in the wind. The scene is rounded off with a flight 
on a magic carpet accompanied by green and red and yellow meteors. 

It would be tedious to describe the other acts, since words cannot convey 
the child-like awe that such a spectacle induces. If it appears that I have 
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Scene from Act I of Glinka’s ‘Ruslan and Ludmilla’ at the Bolshoi Theatre 
with A. Orfenov as Bayan. 


overlooked the singing, this is no less than the truth. Perhaps such high jinks 
on the stage do not conduce to distinguished singing—particularly if the 
music is not helpful. It is certainly true that most of it seemed on a rather low 
level. Three singers, however, must be exempted from this stricture—the 
tenor A. I. Orfenov, who sang the blind bard in Act I, the contralto Ratmir, 
E. I. Antonova, and the bass A. F. Krivchenya, who gave a richly humorous 
portrayal of Farlaf. Of this bass, more later. 

Prince Igor was given on September 16, and I must confess myself dis- 
appointed. Perhaps I had expected too much, but the performance seemed to 
be a tired one, as though the production was due for scrapping and re- 
thinking. The applause which greeted it was definitely lukewarm, and 
suggested that this was a general, not just a personal, reaction. 

Amends were handsomely made, with plenty to spare, on my next visit. 
On September 27 The Queen of Spades was given, under the baton of A. S. 
Melik-Pashaev. This was as near perfection as one dare hope to come. The 
conducting was the best I heard and revealed the true magnificence of the 
score. One is justified in singling out for special praise the woodwind, since 
Tchaikovsky has here provided a wealth of subtlety for those who can elicit 
it. The singing throughout was characterised by a masterly restraint. 

I can imagine the parts of Herman and Lisa being better sung, but this 
must not be taken as censure of V. V. Ivanovsky and Natalia Sokolova. 
They were both able to hold their own in the company they were keeping. 
But Ivanovsky’s voice is of a lyrical rather than dramatic quality, and his 
characterisation lacked somewhat the saturnine element we expect. In 
particular, he sang the music in the Countess’s bedroom with less dramatic 
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Natalia Sekelova as Lisa and Popova as Pauline in ‘Pique Dame at the 
Bolshoi Theatre. 


tension than could have been desired. Perhaps this was a deliberate holding 
back, since he produced the right emotional effect in the barrack-room scene. 
Sokolova’s Lisa was very sophisticated. She was not the girl misled, but the 
St. Petersburg lady aware of her actions and only brought to suicide by 
disillusion with her lover and dread of the consequences of what she had 
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done. Her singing was dramatically good, but lacked something in sheer 
vocal quality. She was mercifully without the distressing vibrato that mars 
so many Russian soprano voices. 

The production of N. S. Dombrovsky and L. V. Baratov was superlative 
in the realist manner. All of the settings had an inevitable rightness which 
defies criticism. 

On September 28 Mussorgsky’s Fair at Sorechinsk was given at the Bolshoi 
‘Filial’. It is just round the corner from the Bolshoi proper, and is smaller, 
although it must seat well over 2,000 people. It forms an integral part of the 
Bolshoi establishment and singers, dancers and others are interchangeable. 
The productions, however, are confined to one theatre—for obvious reasons, 
since the stages are of different sizes—and there is a tendency for more foreign 
operas to be staged at the Filial. 

The somewhat more intimate atmosphere suited Mussorgsky’s comedy 
well. There was less virtuosity in stagecraft, since less is called for. The ballet 
in Act III, fitted in Shebalin’s version of the score to the music of Night on 
the Bare Mountain, was beautifully done on an unpretentious scale. 

The astonishing score was able to speak for itself under M. N. Zhukov, 
whose conducting of Prince Igor had been disappointing, and the singers 
revelled in it. It is really a one-part opera, as Mussorgsky left it. Everything 
depends on Cherevik, but A. F. Krivchenya, whose Farlaf in Ruslan has 
already been noted, was easily equal to his respnsibility. It was a warmly 
human character study and every note was sung as if the singer had exactly 
valued its musical worth. 

To underline once more the inexhaustible wealth of bass voices, we were 
given a Kum to match the Cherevik. 1. I. Petrov would be outstanding on any 
stage and, I have no doubt, could tackle most major parts with great success. 
I should like to hear him try. Irina Maslennikova looked charming as Parasya 
and sang her only song attractively. V. N. Vlasov gave a good account of 
the tenor role, including the famous Reverie, and the gipsy was admirably 
sung and acted by P. I. Selivanov. The only other dramatically important 
part is that of Khivrya, Cherevik’s wife. V. G. Petrova managed it well 
enough vocally, but her acting seemed factitious beside the mature perform- 
ance of the men. But all in all it was a triumph of team-work and did 
Mussorgsky proud. 

I wish that I had seen some of the productions of foreign operas, but time 
was not unlimited and I was tempted to concentrate on the Russian repertory, 
since surely nowhere else can these works be seen in their full stature. 


South America 

The season at the Teatro Colon, Buenos Aires, continued with performances 
of Cosi fan Tutte, which our correspondent tells us were the best of the 
season. Nidia Hoffmann sang Dorabella, Ira Malaniuk was Dorabella, Olga 
Chevaline, Despina; Dermota sang Ferrando, Rothmiiller, Guglielmo, and 
Renato Cesari was the Alfonso. Karl BGhm conducted and Erhardt was the 
producer. Der fliegende Hollander was sung by Christel Goitz, Laszlo 
Szemere, Angelo Mattiello, Kurt BOhme and Dermota; Bohm again con- 
ducted and the producer was Dino Yannopoulos, who was also responsible 
for the first South American Wozzeck in which Goltz and Rothmiiller 
repeated their Covent Garden interpretations as Marie and Wozzeck; Karl 
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D6nch was the Doctor and Szemere the Tambour Major; Karl Bohm 
conducted. 


. 

Spain 

The 1942-43 season at the Teatro Liceo, Barcelona, promises to be a most 
interesting one, including as it does performances of Mefistofele, Don Carlos, 
Adriana Lecouvreur, Risurrezione, Don Pasquale, Ave Maria (Allegra), as 
well as the first performance of a new Spanish work Soledad by Juan Manen 
and the first performance in Spain of The Consul. There will also be produc- 
tions of Parsifal, Lohengrin, Meistersinger, Fidelio, Boris and Figaro. Artists 
engaged include Inge Borkh, Maria Caniglia, Mercedes Fortunati, Carla 
Gavazzi, Grob-Prandl, Elisabeth Griimmer, Emmy Loose, Alda Noni, Maria 
Pedrini, Clara Petrella, Elena Rizzieri, Elfriede Troétschel; Maria Benedetti, 
Jolanda Gardino, Aga Joesten, Solange Michel; Bernd Aldenhoff, Antonio 
Annaloro, Andrea Bielecki, Giuseppe Campora, Mario Filippeschi, Hans 
Hopf, Max Lorenz, Alvino Misciano, René Verdiére, Wenko Wenkoff, 
Zbyslaw Wozniak; Hans Braun, Armando Dado, Karl Dénch, Piero Guelfi, 
Enzo Mascherini, Karl Schmidt-Walter, Raimondo Torres, Alexander 
Welitsch; Carlo Badioli, Antonio Cassinelli, Boris Christoff, Ludwig Hoff- 
mann, Arnold van Mill, Giulio Neri, Otto von Rohr and Italo Tajo. 
Conductors include Jean Fournet, Gianandrea Gavazzeni, Wilhelm Loibner, 
Argeo Quadri, Angelo Questa, George Sebastian. 


Switzerland 

The 1952-53 season at the Stadttheater, Basle, will include the first perform- 
ance in Switzerland of Janacek’s Aus dem Totenhaus, new productions of 
Salome, Bohéme, Walkiire, Otello, Simon Boccanegra, Martha, Der Wildschiitz 
and The Barber of Seville. At Lucerne there will be performances of Simon 
Boccanegra, Die Welt auf dem Mond (Haydn), Undine, Cosi fan Tutte, 
Eugen Onegin and Carmen. 

The new season at Ziirich opened with a new production of Der fliegende 
Hollander in which Manfred Jungwirth took over the title part from the late 
Andreas Boehm, two days before the opening performance. Hedwig Miiller- 
Biitow was the Senta and Lechleitner the Erik. Cardillac, which received its 
world premiere in the revised version last June, was given some additional 
performances with the same cast. The performances were good but not out- 
standing, and the public reaction was only lukewarm. The main aim of 
Hindemith in revising the libretto was to try and turn his somewhat static 
characters into human beings, unfortunately they still fail to come to life. 
Other events planned for the season at Ziirich, include the first performances 
in Switzerland of Die Liebe der Danae, and Die schlaue Susanne (Lehner) and 
revivals of Tiefland, Iphigenie auf Tauris, Der Wéiderspenstigen Zéhmung 
(Goetz), The Fair at Sorochinsk, Die schwarze Spinne (Sutermeister), 
Simon Boccanegra and Der Fresichiitz. 


Gramophone Records 


Complete Recordings 
Idomeneo: with Horst Taubmann (Idomeneo), Greta Menzel (Idamante), 
Herbert Handt (Arbace), Gertrud Hopf (Ilia), Gertrud Grob-Prandl (Flectra), 
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Erich Majkut (High Priest of Neptune), Anton Heiller (Voice of Neptune), 
the Vienna Symphony Orchestra, the Chorus of the Vienna State Opera, 
conductor Meinhard vor Zallinger (7 sides; the 8th side contains the Ballet 
music). Nixa HLP.2020 1-4. 

Idomeneo would at last appear to be coming into its own, and is being 
recognised for the masterpiece that it undoubtedly is: productions at Glynde- 
bourne, Salzburg and Tanglewood (U.S.A.) are now followed by the issue of 
this complete recording by the Haydn Society, who follow up their Bastienne 
und Bastienne, Der Schauspieldirektor, La Clemenza di Tito, Don Giovanni 
and Cosi fan tutte, with a complete Jdomeneo. Nixa and the Haydn Society 
are certainly to be congratulated on their enterprise in their choice of works, 
if not always in their choice of artists. Once again, as was the case with the 
Don Giovanni set, there are several deficiencies in the vocal department. 

The dramatic action in opera seria is carried forward by the recitative 
passages, secco or accompagnato: during the arias and ensembles, the stage 
action is virtually static. It is good therefore to find that although there are 
cuts in the secco passages, all the accompagnato passages have been recorded 
complete; and so the feeling that the drama is being carried forward is 
preserved in this set. (Let me add that it is really imperative for the listener 
to follow the performance with a vocal score, for otherwise he will find him- 
self entirely at sea as to what is happening, even if he has seen the opera). 
The only other cuts occur in the florid sections of Idomeneo’s Fuor del mar 
in Act II and in Arbace’s aria at the beginning of Act I1[—though one could 
have wished for similar cuts in Idomeneo’s last act aria, so badly is it handled 
by Horst Taubmann. 

The musical direction is in the hands of Meinhard von Zallinger, who offers 
a sound if uninspired reading of the score. I cannot agree with his rather 
flaccid tempi in the Act I finale, nor in his handling of the Act II chorus, 
O voto tremendo which is taken too fast. On the other hand his accompaniment 
of the beautiful Placido é il mar chorus (Act ID) is well done, and the 
storm music at the end of the same act is most excitingly realised. The choral 
singing is on the whole of good quality, though the first storm chorus sounds 
somewhat thin, and the chorus to Neptune is not sung crisply énough. 

Of the soloists, the best performance by far comes from the Ilia, Gertrud 
Hopf. She is not in the class of Jurinac, but realises to the full the pathos of 
this most beautiful and most difficult role. The opening Padre, germani, addio 
voi faste (another one of those exquisite Mozart G minor scenas) is well 
sung; the second act Se i/ padre perdei (which has the most wonderful 
accompaniment in the woodwind) is likewise adequately done, but 
Zeffiretti is not so good and shows some weaknesses. The Electra of Gertrud 
Grob-Prandl exhibits most of the faults of her Donna Anna, a tendency to 
sing out of tune, heavy going in the coloratura passages, and a lack of the 
Mozart style. She also appears to want to call the King Idomeneeo, though 
the rest of the cast pronounce his name correctly. The Act II /dol mio, which 
has something of Non mi dir about it, shows her at her worst; then, as if to 
redeem herself, she offers a2 very good and exciting account of the last act 
D’ Oreste, d’ Ajace. 

The part of Idamante was originally sung by a castrato; here it is given to 
a soprano, and I must say that I find the lack of contrast in the voices of the 
Illia and Idamante most disturbing, musically no less than dramatically. 
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Grete Menzel is not good in this part. She is apt to sing flat; her first aria in 
Act I especially is marred by this fault, and she shows a tendency to spread 
her tone on all the vowel sounds. She does however improve as the opera 
progresses, but surely there are many better singers for this role. 

Horst Taubmann’s Idomeneo is most unsatisfactory. He exhibits all the 
faults of which a singer can be guilty during the course of this recording, 
most of them are in evidence in the first scene and aria; his tone is monoto- 
nous, and there is no colour at all in the voice. The last act O figlio, o mio 
figlio is completely unmoving, and his final aria, especially the allegretto 
section (Tal /a stagion di Flera), is an ordeal both for singer and listener. The 
part of Arbace is sung by the tenor Herbert Handt, and again this is vocally a 
poor interpretation. The voice of Neptune (Anton Heiller) with its accom- 
panying trombones is well recorded, and the High Priest’s music is 
competently handled by Erich Majkut. 

If one loves Mozart—and this work contains some of his most moving 
music—and wants to add this masterpiece to one’s record library, I think it 
wise to invest in this set, despite its many weaknesses, for it is highly unlikely 
that it will ever be recorded complete again. H.D.R. 

Orphée aux Enfers (Offenbach); with André Dran (Aristée, Pluton), Bernard 
Demigny (Jupiter), Jean Mollien (Orphée), Jean Hoffman (John Stvx), André 
Jonquéres (Mercure, Morphée), Lucien Mans (Mars), Claudine Collart 
(Eurydice), Janine Lindenfelder (Diane), Violette Journeaux (L’Opinion 
Publique), Monique Chalot (Vénus), Simone Pebordes (Cupidon), Anne Marie 
Carpentier (Junon, Minerve), Paris Philharmonia Orchestra & Chorus; 
conducted by Réné Leibowitz. Nixa PLP.204 1-2. 

For some reason the moon of Offenbach has been completely eclipsed in 
the English operatic firmament by the sun of Johann Strauss. Is it that the 
touch of sentimentality which is to be found in almost all Strauss’s tunes, 
even the best, is almost completely absent from Offenbach’s, at any rate until 
the time of the Barcarolle? Or is Offenbach’s satire too pointedly local for 
revival almost a hundred years later (Orphée aux Enfers was written in 1858)? 
I am not at all sure what the answer is, more particularly after hearing this 
recording of Orphée: my conviction is that this is comic music of nothing 
short of genius, full of excellent tunes and humorous invention, and likely 
to please almost anyone who is interested in the best sort of ‘light’ music 
(what else is one to call it?). What could be prettier than Eurydice’s songs, 
particularly the pastoral No. la, with its flutes billing and cooing round the 
voice; even the incredibly ‘silly’ tune given mockingly to Styx has considerable 
charm. The comedy is brilliant, for instance the duet for Orpheus and 
Public Opinion (No. 5), an amusing marziale piece; that for Jupiter and 
Eurydice (No. 12), when Jupiter tries to express his love by buzzing like a 
fly; or the witty Couplets (No. 8), when the gods and goddesses remind Jupiter 
of his various amorous affairs. The music is always to the point, as witness 
the excellently contrived entr’actes (notably No. 10), and the various short 
pieces of music accompanying spoken dialogue, or describing short phases 
of the action (e.g. the descent to the Underworld). It is a most polished and 
stylish bit of fooling, at its broadest in the spoofing of Gluck’s J’ai perdu mon 
Furydice, at its most hilarious and catching in the famous Can-Can. 

The performance seems admirably light-fingered and gay, and again 
Réné Leibowitz, who was responsible for the same company’s excellent 
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Pécheurs de Perles, shows how well he understands and can reproduce the 
spirit of French mid-nineteenth century music. The dialogue is well managed, 
which is to say that the necessary minimum is included for enjoyment of the 
plot, and the recording is quite satisfactory, apart from some tiresome 
extraneous noises which are most prominent when one number is joined to 
the next. Most of the singing is attractive, and the cast is headed by a sweet- 
voiced and agile Eurydice in Claudine Collart. Otherwise, the men are rather 
better than the women; there are excellent tenors for Orpheus and Pluto 
(by the way, it is Pluto who appears on earth as Aristée, not, as the record 
envelope suggests, Jupiter), and a good baritone for Jupiter. 

I thoroughly enjoyed these records. It is nice to find a company which is 
prepared to issue records of French operatic music, which we hear in England 
in the form of Carmen, Faust, Manon and Werther and precious little else. 
I hope too that Nixa goes on avoiding duplication like this. 

For readers who have no score (and because Nixa persist in printing a 
synopsis of the story in duplicate) I append a list of the principal musical 
numbers: 

Side 1; Ist Tableau: | Instrumental introduction. 
le La femme dont le coeur réve (Eurydice). 
Ah, c’est ainsi. (Eurydice, Orpheus). Violin solo. 
3 Chanson Pastorale (Aristée). 
3a Pluto declares himself. 
4 La Mort d’Eurydice (Eurydice). 
4a Descent to Underworld. 
Side 2; Ist Tableau: 5 Viens, viens (Public Opinion, Orpheus). 
2nd Tableau: 6 Entr’acte, Sleeping chorus (Cupid, Venus, Jupiter, 
Diana). 
6a Entry of Pluto. 
7 Revolt of the Gods. 
8 Couplets (Minerva, Cupid, Venus, Diana). 
Side 3: 2nd Tableau: 9 Finale. Entrance of Orpheus, Pleading of 
Orpheus, Hymn of praise to Jupiter. 
3rd Tableau: 10 Entr’acte. 
11 Quand j‘etais roi de Béotie (Styx). 
12 Duo de la mouche (Eurydice. Jupiter). 
Side 4; 3rd Tableau: 13 Finale: (Styx, Pluto). 
4th Tableau: 14 Choeur infernal. 
14a Hymn to Bacchus (Eurydice, etc.). 
15 Minuet, Galop (Can-Can). 
15a Orpheus plays the fiddle. 
16 Orpheus looks back. Can-Can. H. 

Andrea Chenier: complete, with Gigli (Andrea Chenier), Caniglia (Maddalena 
di Coigny), Bechi (Gérard), Simionato (Contessa di Coigny), Palombini 
(Madelon), Huder ( Bersi), Tajo (Roucher), Taddei (Fléville, Fouquier Tinville), 
Paci (11 Sanculotto Mathieu), Zagonara (L’ Abate, Un Incredible), Conti (Il 
Maestro di Casa, Dumas, Schmidt), la Scala Orchestra and Chorus; de 
Fabritiis. DB9050-62. 

A good performance of an opera by such contemporaries of Puccini as 
Giordano, Cilea, even Mascagni, can prove quite rewarding. However much 
one may deprecate the stylistic insufficiencies of verismo—the clutching at 
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Gigli as Andrea Chenier 


every moment of feeling and bathing 
it in frenzied sentimentality, the tend- 
ency to play on the lowest instincts 
(most of Mr. Duncan’s objections to 
Porgy and Bess apply equally to veris- 
mo)—there is siill in the best of the 
composers mentioned a residue of 
energy and sometimes even of drama 
which can be effective. Chenier, like 
Werther, is inclined to rhapsodise at 
every moment, possible and impossi- 
ble, but there is resolution in his Si, fui 
soldato, real lyrical charm in Come un 
bel \di di 'Maggio, and considerable 
fervour in the final duet. The role has 
always been a favourite of Gigli’s and 
his voice sounds very well in this rec- 
ording (made some ten or more years 
ago; I heard it in Italy in 1944). His top notes ring out well, but although there 
was more fluency in his singing then than now, he lacks the breadth of phrasing 
which alone can bring the /mprovviso of Act I to life, and his sloppy style 
does not provide the final duet with strength. Maddalena is a shorter part, 
and Caniglia does some of her best singing on records in this set. There is 
none of the forcing which is so often in evidence nowadays, and in its place 
we find an expressive, easy line, and splendid control of the impressive vocal 
material. The most interesting role of the opera is that of Gérard, the 
steward turned noble revolutionary, who is in love with the daughter of his 
former employers, and finds sufficient reserve of nobility for a time to resist 
the temptation of denouncing his rival, and, when he has succumbed to it, a 
further supply to enable him to defy the Tribunal and plead for Chenier’s life. 
The hard, sinister sound of Bechi’s voice exactly suits the part, and much of 
his singing is very good, notably in the first scene. Lesser roles are splendidly 
done by a collection of singers many of whom have since become famous. 
One of the best moments in the set is the encounter between Roucher and 
Chenier early in Act II; here Gigli sings Credo ad una possanza arcana very 
well, and Tajo is excellent as Roucher. No less admirable are Taddei, who 
does some charming singing in the first scene of all, and Simionato, who is 
not only imperious but often touching as the Countess. 

I have heard and seen quite a number of Italian performances of Andrea 
Chenier, but never one in which all the parts were as evenly sung as here. 
This performance is highly representative of Italian opera in the 1940's, 
and, as this style of singing often gives the impression of having been based 
on just such works as Andrea Chenier, the result can be recommended as a 
really good performance of the opera. The recording is good. H. 
French 

Carmen: Flower Song & Core ’ngrato (Cordiferro-Cardillo) (Lanza & Orch.: 
Callinicos: DB21498). Insensitive singing of one of the most impassioned 
pages in all opera, this certainly does not sound like the outpourings of a 
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breaking heart. The reverse is musically worth little, the performance less. 
Samson et Dalila: Printemps qui commence & Mon coeur s’ouvre a ta voix 
(Tourel & Philharmonia: Susskind: LX1555). As is usual with all records by 
this artist, these two extracts are sung with fine musicianship and in perfect 
French; but they sound as if the vicar’s aunt and not Delilah were inviting 
Samson to tea; the voice is completely devoid of seductive quality, and the 
orchestra sounds too subdued. Stignani’s Italian versions (unfortunately 
deleted) are still the best, if you can get them. 
German 

Der Freischiitz: Overture (Halle: Barbirolli: DB21504). This is a most 
exciting performance of one of the most exciting of all operatic overtures. 
The horn playing is exemplary and the final coda really thrilling. Highly 
recommended. Der fliegende Hollander (Overture Philharmonia: Malko: 
C4176). Compressed into two sides this recording lacks the spaciousness and 
drama of van Kempen’s version with the Scala Orchestra on Decca AK 1683-4. 
Lohengrin: Prelude, Act I (Royal Philharmonic: Beecham: LX1557). One of 
the most beautiful pieces of writing in all Wagner, and exquisitely realised by 
Beecham and his orchestra. The string tone of the R.P.O. can hardly ever 
have sounded to such fine effect. Parsifal: Ich sah das Kind (Herzeleide) & 
Seit Ewigkeiten (Varnay & Philharmonia: Weigert: LX1560). If any of 
Wagner's works should not be dissected and presented piecemeal in concert 
hall or on records, it is surely Parsifal; but if this work must suffer thus, 
then it is the second act that can be so treated. These two extracts come from 
the Kundry-Parsifal scene; in the first, Kundry reminds Parsifal how he 
left his mother and how she died of a broken heart; in the second, she tells 
why she has been condemned to suffer on earth, and tries to seduce him. 
As this part lies within the mezzo-soprano range, Varnay can tackle it with 
hardly any of the wobble that generally afflicts her in roles which lie higher. 
As usual she sings with great intelligence. The Philharmonia is conducted 
most commendably by her husband, Hermann Weigert. Recommended. 
Italian 

Il Matrimonio Segreto (Cimarosa): Overture (Florence Festival Orchestra: 
Serafin: C4185). There was a time when Serafin’s recordings would un- 
doubtedly have been issued on red labels; now he is rather a tired interpreter 
of music, and this overture which should sparkle like Mozart, barely splutters. 
A good recording of this piece is still wanted. La Wally (Catalani): Ebben? 
ne andré lontana & Thais: O specchio mio fedel (Maria Vitale & Orchestra 
Lirica di Milano della Radio Italiana: Simonetto: R30048). Just why this 
kind of disc is issued I cannot understand. Vitale’s voice is plummy and 
wobbles: she slurs, and screeches the last phrases in the Catalani, which is 
well sung by Tebaldi (Decca X365). The Italian version of the rather dull 
mirror aria from Thais has nothing to recommend it. La Gioconda: Dance 
of the Hours (Columbia Symphony Orchestra: Beecham: LX1554). This 
orchestra is one of America’s Broadcasting ensembles, the CBS, which I 
believe Beecham has conducted on his several visits to the States. This is 
not one of Sir Thomas’s happier efforts, he seems in a wayward mood, and if 
anybody had to dance in the closing fast section, they would find it nearly 
impossible. The recording is harsh and brassy. Manon Lescaut: In quelle 
trine morbide & Louise: Depuis le jour (Albanese & RCA Victor Orchestra: 
Trucco: DB21505). The Puccini excerpt is one of the best things Albanese 
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has done on records; there is a shade too much emphasis, but she is in 
fine voice and makes this short piece most exciting. There is not much to 
choose between her and Tebaldi (Decca X327) though the coupling in Tebaldi’s 
case (Un bel di) is the more satisfactory. Louise is not Albanese’s part and 
she sings in poor French and rather fast. La Bohéme: Che gelida manina 
(di Stefano) & In un coupé (di Stefano & Warren) (RCA Victor Orchestra: 
Cellini: DB21518). Di Stefano after a promising start to his career has 
disappointed, but here he is back to his old form; he sings the racconto with 
a welcome sweetness of tone: there is much to admire here, though he has 
obviously modelled himself on Gigli—but Gigli’s Che gelida has always been 
one of the best. The Act IV duet which begins at the rise of the curtain, is 
also welcome, though those who have the Gigli-de Luca version will hardly 
want to exchange it for this. The orchestra is muzzy on side one, and the 
strings don’t ‘throb’ as they should in the duet. Still, well worth purchasing. 
Madama Butterfly: Love Duet (Lanza & Malbin: RCA Victor Orchestra: 
Callinicos: DB21509). All other versions of the Love Duet I know give the 
soprano’s name first, not so here; evidently this opera is called Lieutenant 
Pinkerton as far as Mario Lanza is concerned. The best singing however 
comes from the soprano, though I doubt if that will have any effect at all on 
Lanza fans. The tenor sings with a white, open tone and with little expression. 
I never realised until listening to this how monotonous the words Vieni, 
vieni can become. The soprano on the other hand sings sincerely and with 
intelligence, though she is by no means yet a finished artist. Why these 
performances are issued on red label I find it hard to understand; but 
after reading in a Sunday paper recently that ‘Lanza is undoubtedly the second 
best tenor in the world today’, I think I begin to see why. 
Miscellaneous 

Operetta Recital: The Dubarry (Millécker); Ich schenk’ mein Herz; Das 
Land des Léchelns: Ich mécht’ wieder einmal die Heimat sehn; Giuditta: Meine 
Lippen sie kiissen so heiss; Selection from Countess Maritza; selection from 
Paganini (Hilde Giiden: Vienna State Opera Chorus and Orchestra: Loibner; 
LX3071/). 1 just cannot see the point in this kind of haphazard selection of 
bits and pieces; especially as the ‘selections’ from The Gipsy Princess are 
love-duets rearranged for solo voice. Of course they are all charmingly sung, 
as most of Giiden’s performances have been in the past, but the whole thing 
seems inartistic, and Viennese operetta need be anything but that. H.D.R. 


An Operatic Quiz 


The Editors of opERA wish all their readers a Happy Christmas and hope 
that this Quiz will provide them with some amusement during the Christmas 
Holidays. To the sender of the first correct or most nearly correct set of 
answers opened, we will send two Stall seats for any performance of opera at 
Covent Garden or Sadler’s Wells (according to the winner’s personal choice). 
If the winner is a provincial reader who cannot get to London, we will send 
him or her a year’s subscription to OPERA. Closing date, first post on January 
10th, 1953. Entries to be sent to The Editor, operA, 2, Orme Square, 
London, W.2. The coupon that appears on the inside back-cover must be 
sent with each entry. 
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Operatic Trades. 
In what operas do we find: 
(a) A Clockmaker, 
(6) A Blacksmith, 
(c) A Painter, 
(d) A Gardener, 
(e) A Woodcutter? 
(Give the name of the character and the name of the opera). 
Operatic Professions. 
In what operas do we find: 
(a) A Lawyer, 
(5) A Physician, 
(c) A Diplomat, 
(d) A General, 
(e) A Philosopher? 
(Give the name of the character and the name of the opera). 


. Female Occupations. 


In what operas do we find: 
(a) A Dressmaker, 
(6) A Lady’s Maid, 
(c) An operatic soprano, 
(d) A Schoolmistress, 
(e) A Nurse? 
(Give the name of the character and the name of the opera). 
What operatic characters plays the following instruments: 
(a) A Lute, 
(5) A Flute, 
(c) A Violin, 
(d) A Drum, 
(e) The Bagpipes? 
What were the real names of: 
(a) Gualtier Maldeé, 
(5) Mimi, 
(c) Martha, 
(d) Lindoro, 
(e) Mignon? 
Which operatic character loses: 
(a) A pin, 
(b) A key, 
(c) A handkerchief, 
(d) A ring, 
(e) A fan? 
Name FIVE scenes in opera in which one of the characters looks at 
and sings to a mirror. 
Name FIVE episodes in opera in which a letter is read on the stage. 
Name FIVE famous tenors who started their careers as baritones. 
Name FIVE operas which received their first performances after the 
deaths of their composers. 


. (a) Name THREE operas by Verdi in which midnight chimes. 


(b) Name TWO other operas in which a clock is heard to strike. 
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12. Name FIVE famous operatic parties, giving the names of the host or 
hostess in each case. 
13. (a) Name THREE operatic heroines who are heard before they are seen. 
(b) Name TWO operatic characters who are heard and never seen. 
14. The action of a famous opera takes place while another opera is supposed 
to be played off stage. What are the two operas in question? 
15. Othello’s jealousy is mentioned in two of Puccini’s operas. Who by and 
in what scenes? 
16. (a) Name THREE famous operas in which the composer quotes 
deliberately from another of his own works. 
(6) Name TWO operas in which a second composer has had a hand in 
the composition besides the original composer. 
17. Name FIVE operas in which the part of a page is sung by a female 
singer. 
18. (a) In which British opera does a negro appear? 
(6) In which German opera does an Italian tenor appear? 
(c) In which French opera does an English Nobleman appear? 
(d) In which Russian opera does a Frenchman appear? 
(e) In which Italian opera does Wagner appear? 
19. What famous singers do the following suggest? 
(a) A flower and a Latin Bridge. 
(6) A Wagnerian heroine and a trade. 
(c) An apostle and some fruit. 
(d) Half a Shaw play and half a London Station. 
(e) Dent’s Alfredo and a crustacean. 
20. The following clues give the title of an opera. Example: Whose head 
did Salome demand? Answer: Le Prophéte. 
(a) What did Brangaene give Tristan and Isolde to drink? 
(b) If every soprano were one, we should never have a bad vocal 
performance. 
(c) If Vasco da Gama had followed this, his ship might never have 
been wrecked. 
(d) His services might have been of great use to Delilah. 
(e) Instead of a Whisky and Soda, Sharpless might have offered 
Pinkerton this cocktail. 


Opera Diary 


Palmers Green and Southgate Grand Opera Society. La Gioconda (October 9, 
10 and 11). 

If all the performances of the Palmers Green and Southgate Grand Opera 
Society are as good as was this one (and former reports in OPERA seem to 
suggest that they are), then everyone interested in opera should make a point 
of attending their annual productions. Already this group has taken Ballo 
and Martha in its stride. And since in England we have little chance other- 
wise of seeing those splendid operas like La Gioconda, Andrea Chenier, and 
Adriana Lecouvreur, the enterprise of Palmers Green and Southgate is all the 
more admirable. Certainly one obtained almost as good an idea of what 
La Gioconda is like from their performance as one does of Ballo in its current 
Covent Garden presentation. It might be thought that without star singers 
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The opening chorus in Rennert’s production of ‘A Masked Ball’ at Covent 
Garden. Photo Denis de Marney 


the opera would not be interesting. The Palmers Green production showed 
otherwise. Ponchielli never fails in invention, and Boito’s libretto provides 
him with a first-rate series of situations. The music is always expansive, 
dramatically convincing, with a succession of genuinely affecting and exciting 
arias. And in context, Voce di donna, Stella del marinar, and Suicidio are 
far more gripping than single recordings might suggest. 

Jill Charge is to be congratulated on a surprisingly effective production, 
with a ship that really seemed to catch fire, and a Dance of the Hours provid- 
ing just such relief from the high-pitched melodrama as Ponchielli intended. 
The principals were all well able to sing in tune, with dramatic ability, and 
with strong voices. And more, they showed a real feeling for ‘grand opera’ 
which is becoming rare on our professional stages today. Miss Gilbert’s 
La Gioconda, Miss Lumley’s Laura, Miss Cuming’s La Cieca, and Mr. Price’s 
Enzo deserve separate mention. The orchestral playing, it must be admitted, 
was rather rough, but under the care of T. A. Charge all went reasonably 
well in the pit. I must recommend London readers to become members 
(honorary or active) of this admirable society. The Secretary is Miss P. 
Thompson; her address: 92, Old Park Ridings, N.21. Perhaps next year we 
shall have Andrea Chenier? Andrew Porter. 
Sadler’s Wells. Eugene Onegin (October 10). 

What a wonderful opera this is; what a wealth of lovely music it contains, 
and how fresh and enchanting it is at each hearing! Besides the sheer pleasure 
of enjoying this work once again, this was an interesting performance, for 
Sadler’s Wells attempts te maintain public interest by offering new principals 
in its repertory performances from time to time. I know there are people 
who argue that once an opera is cast, and rehearsals and performances have 
resulted in achieving an ensemble, it is foolish to start making changes, but 
surely after a half a dozen or so performances by one cast, the public’s interest 
may well begin to wane unless the management ring the changes; and this 
the Wells continually does. It certainly keeps one’s operatic diet varied, and is 
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something that perhaps Covent Garden might think of doing sometimes 
with its repertory works. 

Victoria Elliott now adds Tatiana to her ever increasing repertory. She 
sang the Letter scene with tremendous dramatic impact (once again the Wells 
management have taken note of criticism and scrapped the awful little box 
that went for Tatiana’s bedroom, and have replaced it by a sensible full-stage 
bedroom set). Her fine sense of the stage made her better able to cope with 
the dramatic subtleties of the part than Shuard, and her whole last act, where 
she is the grande dame, was most exciting. 

John Hargreaves took over the part of Onegin from Sharp. He is not as 
convincing dramatically as his predecessor, and he does not make Onegin 
quite so miserable a figure as did Sharp. His diction was exemplary, and his 
singing on a high level. Sheila Rex failed to make as much out of the part 
of Madame Larina as had Anna Pollak, but Rhys Williams was an excellent 
Monsieur Triquet, again really singing his music. The rest of the cast was 
unchanged. Rowland Jones was less stiff as Lenski than earlier this year, and 
Elisabeth Robinson was singing and acting with much greater ease as Olga. 
George James was in excellent voice as Gremin. I wish we could see him in 
more roles at this theatre. 

One other important change was not on the stage, but in the pit where it 
was most pleasant to welcome back Laurence Collingwood as conductor. 
His vast experience of Russian opera made him doubly welcome. His 
interpretation was more flowing than Robertson’s and other than a tendency 
to let his forces play too loudly, he gave a spirited and refined rendering of 
this wonderful score. H.D.R. 
Covent Garden. A Masked Ball (October 23). 

This opera, last played at Covent Garden nearly 16 years ago, and now 
newly embellished with a translation by Professor Dent, was a good choice 
with which to open the season. Professor Dent (as described in his article 
in the October opeRA) has restored the original Swedish background, which 
certainly throws quite a new light on the work, though this will only be 
appreciated by those who regard opera as an art and not a vocal tattoo. It 
goes a long way towards explaining the complex nature of the hero, King 
Gustavus III, an unconventional monarch with a taste for both luxury da /a 
Versailles and popular reform; this is a much more convincing character 
than the Italianate Earl of Warwick among the creoles of Massachusetts, and 
incidentally an accurate historical portrait. The conspirators are no longer a 
brace of ineffective and rather ridiculous dummies; they represent an 
opposition party at court, hostile to the innovations of the King, but for 
long unable to act owing to the latter’s popularity with all classes. But the 
most important difference concerns the inner nature of the opera itself. The 
blend of comedy and tragedy that has always fascinated lovers of Verdi, but 
is apt to appear capricious and eccentric as the opera is generally staged, is 
now seen to be an early step in the direction of that overall view of life, 
embracing levity, romance and passion, that shines through Falstaff. This 
is an opera in which the flimsy gaiety of an eighteenth-century court is 
suddenly plunged into tragedy by an incident whose surface connotations 
are absurd, as the dissident courtiers see at once. Its dramatic and emotional 
range is astonishingly wide: the gay social round, extra-marital flirtation, 
political discontents, a fortune-teller who is also a pander, and superimposed 
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Above: ‘Di tu se fedele’ (Gustavus’s Barcarolle), Adele Leigh (Oscar is on the 
extreme left; Edgar Evans (Gustavus) is fourth from left. 

Below: Ribbing and Horn with their accomplices confront Anckarstroem. 
Act Il, scene 1. Photos Denis de Marney 











; “ upon them the abrupt disillusionment 


A MASKED BALL | of the husband who finds himself 
Opera in three ects by Giuseppe Verdi; words | . a 
by Antonio Somma based on A. EF. Scribe’s | Publicly derided as a cuckold and 


Gustave III; new English version by Edward | . 
J. Dent. Produced by Giinther Rennert. Sets whose revulsion overturns the whole 
by Alan Barlow; costumes by Alix Stone. | apple cart. In the background stand 
First performance at the Royal Opera House, “ar . 
Covent Garden, October 23rd, 1952. | the outraged Minister of Justice and 
Cast : | ; ; ; : ° 
Count Ribbing.............. Frederick Dalberg | the gibbet with its grisly load ; mad 
Count Horn .........--.---.-- Michael Langdon | does Verdi forget that Stockholm is 
C jaded eee | igh | : 
yen nen ee paapmmamnemte deur Geeks on the sea. These things are not 
Captain An karstroem........... Jess Walters : j 
The Ministe ~ of Justice ........ Ronald Lewis merely stated ; they are dramatised 
Mam’zelle Arvidson..... Jean Watson in the music. The opera is a very 
Christian ssereeeeeees. Bryan Drake 
Amelia..... : Helene Werth potent comment on human character 
A servant of Amelia......... Richard Dawson and some of its follies. 
The Covent Garden Opera Chorus WwW . . 
Chorus Master: Douglas Robinson hether the conception is ac- 
The Covent Garden Orchestra H li 
Lanier Clee teeter curately focussed in every detail it 
Conductor...............John Pritchard was impossible to judge from the 


present performance. No work of 
art that depends on a precarious balance between comedy and tragedy will play 
itself, and the Covent Garden company stumbled in its difficult task. The 
deficiency appeared not so much in individual failure as in a general flatness, 
a lack of dramatic illusion that prevented the central image of the opera 
from coming across in full strength. There were many reasons for this, 
among them no doubt the usual first-night nerves. But it was difficult to be 
certain whether the principal agents—producer, conductor, leading singers— 
held the same basic conception of the work as an entity, whether in fact this 
was one of those productions that gets off on the wrong foot but subsequently 
shakes itself into step. Judgment must be reserved too on John Pritchard as 
a Verdi conductor. Where Barbirolli last year gave us an excess of rubato, 
Pritchard allowed too little. There were moments when the regular thump of 
the accompaniment became obtrusive and, especially in Act I (e.g. La rivedra 
nell’estasi and Alla vita che tarride) a tendency to hustle the singers. This 
may be a fault on the right side—we do not want every top note to stop the 
show—but Italian opera has its rights. On the other hand the big ensembles 
went much better and the orchestral playing was excellent; it may well be 
that further experience will mitigate this rigidity. Rennert’s productic as 
on the whole sound, though the gestures of the chorus in Di’ tu se 
were disconcerting and there was too much fidgeting by all parties 
gibbet scene, where the tension lapsed badly. In the finale Renne, 
unable to dispel the suggestion (usual in production of this opera) th- 
conspirators were hanging around, not so much to choose their mome.it . » 
to give the tenor and soprano time to finish their duet. Alan Barlows 
scenery was a little disappointing. The Venetian blinds in the first scene 
suggested an early stage in the window design of Coventry Cathedral; and 
need the statue in Anckarstroem’s study have assumed such Easter-Island 
proportions? 

Most of the vocal laurels go to the singers of the smaller parts. Jean 
Watson repeated her admirable performance as the fortune-teller, still fresh 
in the memory from the Edinburgh Festival of 1949, and Dalberg and Langdon 
made an excellent pair of conspirators. Walters, without possessing the vocal 
resources of a Silveri, was an intelligent and reliable Anckarstroem, and Adele 
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Amelia draws Anckarstroem’s name from the urn. (Dalberg, Langdon, Walters 
and Werth). Photo Denis de Marney 


Leigh, with a corresponding limitation, made a very good shot at the page 
Oscar. But Edgar Evans, despite a pleasant tone, failed to convey the full 
~ dramatic stature of the King—no easy task, be it said—and Helene Werth 
was ceastas Amelia. It is hardly fair to criticise the quality of her English, 
but produced a harsh pinched tone that went out of tune under pressure 
(it ars, however, that she was unwell). The voices as a whole did not 
bler _vell, and there was a shortage of that dramatic warmth—a quality of 
vot ‘texture—from which Italian opera derives so much of its emotional 
power. Winton Dean. 

On October 25 the Brazilian soprano Constantina Araujo, who had flown 
over from Milan and arrived at London Air-port less than an hour before 
curtain time, took over the part of Amelia from the indisposed Helene Werth. 
She sang well, acted well, looked well, and scored an enormous success with 
the huge audience which was obviously on her side in any case from the 
moment the curtain rose. H.D.R. 
Covent Garden. A Masked Ball (November 4). 

Two changes of cast considerably altered the profit ard loss account. 
Elfriede Wasserthal is a true dramatic soprano with ample reserves of power, 
capable of riding the biggest ensemble. By sheer warmth of tone in the top 
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Anckerstroem (left), fires the fatal shot that kills Gustavus (centre): 
is on, the extreme right. Photo Denis de . 
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octave she transformed the gibbet scene into an exciting experience. that 
her lower notes were much less impressive mattered little in this part, and the 
shower of sibilants and aspirates thrown off by her struggles with the English 
tongue was a venial flaw. The important thing was that she projected the 
character and the emotion across the orchestra pit in a flood of rich tone. 
Otakar Kraus, who replaced Walters as Anckarstroem, was not an improve- 
ment. There is something seriously wrong with his method of voice produc- 
tion, or at least with its application. That the sound appeared to proceed 
from one corner of his mouth is perhaps immaterial; but the pronounced 
wobble, combined with a tendency to strike at the note from below, was 
most distressing. Verdi's baritone parts need firm singing above all; any 
suggestion of ‘ham’ is fatal. 

There was some improvement in the production as a whole, including a 
slight but notable increase of flexibility on the part of the conductor. The 
opening scene was still tame. This however is partly Verdi's fault; he chose 
to begin not only in a low dramatic key, but in one that is alien to the main 
temper of the opera. As an artistic stroke it is interesting; but it is desperately 
difficult to bring off on the stage. Winton Dean. 
Welsh National Opera Company. Nabucco. 

When I set off for Cardiff to hear the Welsh National Opera Company’s 
production of Verdi’s Nabucco on October 7, I did not entertain very high 
hopes. In the spring of 1951 I had witnessed the company’s dealings with 
Il Trovatore. The singing of Kyra Vayne and Anthony Marlowe in leading | 
parts, the scrappy and provincial staging, the pathetic playing of an in- 
experienced orchestra offered scant rewards for the trip from London. 

But miracles do happen, it seems. With Nabucco the company took an 
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entirely new lease of life. Instead of renting scenery and costumes from the 
cheapest source, the ambitious group decided to design and make its own. 
A Cardiff artist, Patrick Robertson, haunted the library in the effort to arrive 
at an authentically Babylonian style. 

The result, of course, should have been something well-meaning but 
amateurish. Astonishingly enough, the investiture of the opera proved to 
be wholly professional—and more, for the stage looked handsomer by far 
than the Covent Garden stage does half the time. And the chorus and 
principals, skillfully directed by John Moody (who produced Simon Bocca- 
negra for Sadler’s Wells), contributed their share. 

This fall, for the first time, the company was housed in Sophia Gardens 
Pavilion. A former airplane hangar remodelled and administered by the 
Cardiff Corporation, the pavilion is hardly an ideal opera house. But the 

raked at a proper angle, and the acoustics, while not ideal, are far 
ipossible. 

2rs were also greatly improved in the pit. Cardiff does not possess a 

orchestral players who can handle the operatic repertory. The 

was solved by the importation of the Bournemouth Municipal 

‘a, to the mutual advantage of both cities: Cardiff profited from a 

well-disciplined group of instrumentalists; and Bournemouth, 

ith a financial crisis in the support of its orchestra, found a way to 

budget a bit. When the Welsh National Opera Company took its 

productions to Swansea in mid-November, the Bournemouth orchestra 

returned. Leo Quayle, formerly of Sadler’s Wells and now musical director 



















































A scene from the Welsh National Opera Company’s production of * Nabucco’ 
Fenena, Zaccaria and Ismaele on ‘right. (Rehearsal photo) 


of the Welsh company, conducted Nabucco and Carmen. Charles Groves, 
conductor of the Bournemouth group, appeared as guest in // Trovatore. 

Nabucco was a wonderfully wise choice—despite its unfarm‘" 
both the Welsh singers and the Welsh audience. The chorus of loca! 
singers was altogether superb in Va, pensiero (or whatever they cauce 
English) and the rest of the massive ensembles. The Biblical story foun. 
teadier appreciation than most operatic librettos would have. 

Well-known singers were imported for key parts. As Abigail, Ruth i 
encompassed the wide range and dramatic accents with an assurance 
made one wonder why Covent Garden did not snap up her services * 
the Carl Rosa company disbanded. Hervey Alan imparted suits - 
to the part of Zaccaria, the Jewish high priest, but he quite wrong! 
that he needed to yell at the top of his lungs to reach the back r 
hangar-auditorium. Ronald Jackson sang beautifully but palely 
role. The other roles were undertaken by Welsh singers, of whor 
promising was Tano Ferendinos, a Welsh-Greek tenor with a Med: 
sounding voice that still needs a great deal of schooling. 

The other two operas in the repertory—Carmen and Il Trove 
remnants of the earlier dispensation. I did not risk Trovatore agaii., o. 
hear Carmen, with a local cast (except for Rowland Jones, an *~* 

Don José) and rented scenery. My lips are sealed. The company 

to be judged solely on the basis of Nabucco, which indicated that prov 
opera in Wales—after a halting six-year start—has at last begun to 
impressive momentum. Cecil : 
B.B.C. Third Programme. / due Foscari (October 11). 

I due Foscari, the latest in the series of Verdi broadcasts, revealed aga 
the composer’s striking incapacity to be boring. There was a rather unsuitably 
chirpy little waltz that accompanied the Venetian senate, and a rather 
tune for the choral festivity in the last act; but boring—never. The 
comes between Ernani and Giovanna d’ Arco (1844), is not as good as Na 
or Ernani. One would not campaign for its revival. But there are mauy 
beautiful pages, notably those sung by Francesco Foscari, the Dose 2 
baritone who foreshadows Simon Boccanegra. In this part Gian Giacomo 
Guelfi, whose Amonasro in Rome this summer I had heard praised 
very fine voice, rich, strong and firm, not matched however, by a 
distinction of style. Carlo Bergonzi, as Jacopo Foscari, was a te! 
seemed to have modelled himself on Lauri-Volpi; his voice has the same, 
ring, and also the same tendency to break up the phrases as Lauri-Vo" 
recently shown. Maria Vitale, as Lucrezia, Jacopo’s wife, sounded co 
good deal of the time, but then occasionally sang a phrase very beautiful 
taken severely in hand, it seems, she could make a good dramatic sopiaiv. 
The bass singing Loredano was awful. / due Foscari suggests a new ‘quiz’ } 
question: in what two operas does the second act open with a prison sc-7* * 
in which, after a slow introduction, the tenor exclaims on the darkness 
around him; and is then visited, first by a vision and then by his wife? The , 
Third Programme announcer persistently called the Doge the ‘do-jay,’ and 
pronounced Foscari as ‘Foscari,’ though both Verdi and Byron contradict 
him. It is very much to be hoped that the B.B.C. will now broadcast again 


all their recordings of the unfamiliar Verdi operas, preferably in chronological 
order. Andrew Porter. 
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. . youwantto know 


whether your favourite opera is recorded, 
Ma whether it is on long playing records, which 
is the best recording, and in fact anything 
about records in general, you will be well 
advised to go to E.M.G., the people who 
specialise in meeting the requirements of the 
musically exacting. There are so many 
records to choose from, such a wealth of 
service and information that no record en- 
thusiasts can really afford not to know more 
about London’s Special Gramophone Shop. 


a HERE IS A SUGGESTION FOR XMAS 


Give an E.M.G. Record Token. It can be 

exchanged for any make of record according to 

its stated value. Another helpful suggestion is 

a 2 year subscription to the E.M.G. Monthly 

Letter (8/- per annum post free) for it is con- 
aca sidered the most worth while and dependable 
itably guide to the new records published. 
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don’s Special Gramophone Shop 
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== HANDMADE GRAMOPHONES LTD., 
a 6 NEWMAN STREET, OXFORD ST., W.1 
e 
ind Telephone: MUSeum 997 1-2-3 
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ain Between Oxford Circus and Tottenham Court Road Underground Stations 
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Opera Calendar 


Programmes Subject to Alteration 





Date 


COVENT GARDEN SADLER’S WELLS 


ITALIAN OPERA 





December 


Mon. 
Tues. 
Wed. 
Thurs. 
Fri. 
Sat. 


Sat. 6 (evening) 


6 (matinee) 


Samson and Delilah 
Barber of Seville 
Tosca 

Butterfly 

Samson and Delilah 


Turandot 
Figaro 
Ballet 
Ballet 
Boheme 
Ballet 


Magic Flute Cavalleria; Pagliacci 


Davis Theatre, 
Croydon 
Barber of Seville 

Tosca 
Butterfly 
Boheme 
Butterfly 
Boheme 
Tosca 





December 
Mon. 8 
Tues. 9 
Wed. 
Wed 
Thur. 
Fri. 
Sat. 
Sat. 


12 


13 (evening) 


10 (matinee) 
10 (evening) 
Se ts ae 


13 (matinee) | 


Traviata 


Ballet 
Don Giovanni 


Ballet 


Ballet 

Fledermaus 
Samson and Delilah 
Ballet 

Faust 


Ballet 

Magic Flute 
Rigoletto 
Ballet 

A Masked Ball 





Royal Court Theatre, 
Liverpool 
Barber of Seville 

Tosca 

Barber of Seville 
Butterfly 
Boheme 
Butterfly 
Boheme 

Tosca 





December 


Mon. 
Tues. 
Wed. 
Thur. 
Fri. 
Sat. 
Sat. 


19 
20 (evening) 


20 (matinee) | 


Tosca 
Fledermaus 
Eugene Onegin 
Ballet 

Don Giovanni 
Ballet 
Fledermaus 


Ballet 
Rigoletto 

A Masked Bali 
Ballet 
Rigoletto 
Ballet 

Figaro 








December 


22 

23 

24 

em 
26 (matinee) 

26 (evening) 

27 (matinee) 

27 (evening) 


Mon. 
Tues. 
Wed. 
Thur. 
Fri. 
Fri. 
Sat. 
Sat. 


Faust 

Samson and Delilah 
Theatre Closed 
Theatre Closed 
Ballet 

Fledermaus 

Ballet 

Eugene Onegin 


Boheme 
Figaro 
Closed 
Closed 
Ballet 
Ballet 
Ballet 
Rigoletto 








December 


Mon. 29 

Tues. 30 ... wens 
Wed. 31 (matinee) 
Wed. 31 (evening) 
January 

» win 
see me 
3 (matinee) 
3 (evening) 


Thur. 
Fri. 
Sat. 
Sat. 


Ballet 
Seraglio 
Ballet 
Fledermaus 


A Masked Ball 
Boris 


Rigoletto 


Trovatore 

Barber of Seville 
Ballet 

Samson and Delilah 


Ballet 
Boris 

Ballet 
Ballet 








January 


Mon. 5 
Tues. 
Wed. 
Thur. 
Fri. 
Sat. 
Sat. 


6 
7 
8 
9 


10 (matinee) 
10 (evening) 


Eugene Onegin 
Ballet 

Barber of Seville 
Fledermaus 
Figaro 

Ballet 

Trovatore 


Figaro 
Boris 
Ballet 
Ballet 
Tristan 
Ballet 
Ballet 





OXFORD UNIVERSITY OPERA CLUB 


December 5, 8, 
December 19, 20, 
December 22, 
January 2, 5, 6 


La Clemenza di Tito. 


B.B.C. OPERA BROADCASTS 
The Beggar's Opera (Britten’s Arrangement) 
Blue Beard’s Castile (Bartok) 
Elektra (Munich Opera Recording) 


December 3, 4, 5, 6. 


The Rake’s Progress (First performance in England) 
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Opera Calendar 


Programmes Subject to Alteration 












COVENT GARDEN SADLER’S WELLS 





Date ITALIAN OPERA 









Davis Theatre, 











December Cc 
roydon 

Mon. | Turandot Samson and Delilah Barber of Seville 
Tues. 2 Figaro Barber of Seville Tosca 
Wed. 3 Ballet | Tosca Butterfly 
Thurs. 4 Ballet } Butterfly Boheme 
wi. § Boheme Samson and Delilah Butterfly 
Sat. 6 (matinee) Ballet _ Boheme 
Sat. 6 (evening) Magic Fiute Cavalleria; Pagliacci Tosca 








Royal Court Theatre, 





December 


















| Liverpool 

Mon. 8 ... sai Ballet Traviata Barber of Seville 
Teen, 9 nx si Ballet Don Giovanni | Tosca 

Wed. 10 (matinee) _ _- Barber of Seville 
Wed 10 (evening) Ballet Ballet ' Butterfly 

Thur. Hl... ot Magic Flute | Fledermaus Boheme 

oe Fe nn ne Rigoletto Samson and Delilah Butterfly 

Sat. 13 (matinee) Ballet Ballet Boheme 

Sat. 13 (evening) A Masked Ball Faust Tosca 






















December 








Mon. 15 ... sin Ballet Tosca 

Tues. 16 ... jae Rigoletto Fledermaus 
Wed. 17 ... a A Masked Bali Eugene Onegin 
Thur. 18 ... ... | Ballet | Ballet 

Fri. a iin oe Rigoletto | Don Giovanni 
Sat. 20 (matinee) Ballet Ballet 

Sat. 20 (evening) Figaro Fledermaus 




















December 









Mon. 22 ... saa Boheme Faust 

Tues. 23... om Figaro Samson and Delilah 
Wed. 24 ... cub Closed Theatre Closed ! 
Thur. 25... ed Closed Theatre Closed 

Fri. 26 (matinee) Ballet Ballet 

Fri. 26 (evening) Ballet Fledermaus 

Sat. 27 (matinee) Ballet Ballet 

Sat. 27 (evening) Rigoletto Eugene Onegin 












December 



















Mon. 29 ... .. | A Masked Ball | Ballet 

Tues. 30 ... an Boris Seraglio 

Wed. 31 (matinee) - Ballet 

Wed. 31 (evening) Rigoletto Fledermaus 
January | 

Ther, 0 1. on Ballet Trovatore 

Fri. ee . | Boris Barber of Seville 

Sat. 3 (matinee) Ballet Ballet 

Sat. 3 (evening) Ballet Samson and Delilah 

















January 















Mon. 5 Figaro Eugene Onegin 
Tues. 6 Boris Ballet 

Wed. 7 Ballet Barber of Seville 
Thur. 8... int Ballet Fledermaus 

Fri. Oe gas = Tristan Figaro 

Sat. 10 (matinee) Ballet Ballet 

Sat. 10 (evening) Ballet Trovatore 

















La Clemenza di Tito. December 3, 4, 5, 6. 





OXFORD UNIVERSITY OPERA CLUB 


B.B.C. OPERA BROADCASTS 
December 5, 8, The Beggar's Opera (Britten's Arrangement) 
December 19, 20, Blue Beard’s Castile (Bartok) 

December 22, Elektra (Munich Opera Recording) 

January 2, 5,6 The Rake’s Progress (First performance in England) 
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